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PREFACE 


THERE is an undeniable fascination about the Pacific 
Northwest that is apparent to the most casual observer. 
This atmosphere of ruggedness and vitality, of life in 
quick tempo in a land clearly showing the marks of 
older civilizations, has produced a strong individual- 
ism. Many races have left their imprint in their per- 
sistent efforts to conquer the Northwest. Although 
many of these races have perished altogether, each has 
contributed something permanent to the virility of the 
empire that exists today. 

This new country, born under rigorous hardships 
and fostered by many races, with their varied and 
mighty ambitions, has colored and influenced Ameri- 
can life more than almost any other single factor. 
Frederick Jackson Turner, in The Frontier in Ameri- 
can H1story, says: 


From the conditions of frontier life came intellectual 
traits of profound importance. The works of travelers 
along each frontier from colonial days onward describe 
certain common traits, and these traits have, while soft- 
ening down, still persisted as survivals in the place of 
their origins, even when a higher social organization 
succeeded. The result is that to the frontier, the Ameri- 
can intellect owes its striking characteristics. That 
coarseness and strength combined with acuteness and 
inquisitiveness; that practical inventive turn of mind, 
quick to find expedients; that masterful grasp of mate- 
rial things, lacking in the artistic, but powerful to effect 
great ends; that restless, nervous energy; that domi- 
nant individualism, working for good and for evil; and 
withal that buoyancy and exuberance which comes with 
freedom—these are traits of the frontier or traits called 
out elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier. 
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The author’s realization of the profound effect of 
these traits on American life has caused him to verify 
some of the traditions concerning our pioneer leaders 
in education in the region of the Pacific Northwest. 
It is his desire to bring to light the earliest evidences 
of an interest in education in this region, to trace the 
growth of this interest by presenting some of the early 
educational methods and devices, and to interpret the 
results that were achieved. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to 
those who responded so willingly when questioned 
concerning the data which form the basis of this book. 
Grateful acknowledgment is hereby extended to Pro- 
fessor John C. Almack, of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, whose advice and council supplied the 
guidance and encouragement which made this work 
possible. 
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I 
EARLY SEA EXPEDITIONS 
The Historical Background: 


SCIENTIFIC expeditions, the ambition to acquire su- 
premacy, the desire to acquire more territory and 
wealth, a rebirth of religious fervor—all these vary- 
ing elements were responsible for the attempts of 
Russia, France, England, and Spain to colonize the 
western coast. Much could be written about their ac- 
tivities, but because of the nature of this work, the 
writer cites briefly only such facts as had a direct bear- 
ing on the fostering of education. 

Spanish Influgyce im the Pacific: The fall of the 
Alhambra in f marked the end of the Moorish 
rule in Spain and the beginning of a spirit of religious 
fervour which was destined to influence the new world 
and, to a limited extent, the northwestern coast of 
North America. The same year, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella sent out Columbus, not only to find new lands 
but to reclaim the souls of the heathen to the living 
God. 

Other daring adventurers followed and Spain soon 
found herself possessed of wealth, success and power 
beyond that of any other European nation. Her relig- 
ious zeal in the early history of America was similar 
to that of a crusade. Every ship had its padre and every 
fort had its chapel. These chapels soon evolved into 
missions and these often extended the domain of Spain 
in advance of the army. This work was first controlled 
as a great monopoly by the Spanish government, for 
the church and the state were united, and Spanish 
monopoly was absolute. 
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It did not take long for Spanish navigators to reach 
the Pacific Coast. In 1513 Vasco Nunez de Balboa dis- 
covered the Pacific and took possession of the coast for 
Spain. Ferdinand Magellan became somewhat ac- 
quainted with its vast extent (1519-1522) and 
strengthened Spain’s claim. Hernando Cortez explored 
the southern coast of North America and named the 
new land “‘California’’. 

The geographical notion of the fabled Straits of 
Anian was the offspring of a desire to find a shorter 
route to the riches of India. The Straits of Magellan 
were too far to the southward and navigators hoped to 
find a similar strait further northward. 

Antonio de Mendoza, first viceroy of Mexico, sent 
out numerous explorers to find this strait, among 
whom was Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo. He was the first 
European navigator to reach the shores of Alta Cali- 
fornia. He died in the attempt but left to his pilot, 
Bartholome Ferello, the famous slogan, “Sail north- 
ward at all hazard”. In 1543, Ferello reached the 
latitude of about 43° which gave him the distinction 
of being the first man to reach the latitude of the coast 
of Oregon. 

Other Spanish navigators continued to push farther 
northward along the Pacific coast, but the hardships 
endured and the expense involved in putting out such 
fruitless voyages soon caused a lack of interest in the 
Northwest, so Spain finally left the country very 
largely to ate friars to plant their missions, and to 
develop it, as they saw fit. 

In 15 88 the Spanish Armada was destroyed. For 
the next one hundred and fifty years, Spain had to 
compete with other nations for the western continent. 
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Spain continued to cling to the old policy that the 
lands washed by the Pacific belonged to her, but grad- 
ually she had to modify this claim, for the other na- 
tions ignored her extensive claims. 

Russtan Influence in the Pacific: In 1727 a scien- 
tific expedition under the leadership of Vitus Bering 
had been sent out by Peter the Great of Russia to see 
whether America and Asia joined. The following year 
he sailed through what is now known as Bering Strait. 
His surgeon and naturalist, George William Stellar, 
saved the enterprise from oblivion, and at the same 
time helped create a sensation for the furs which they 
found along the coast. 

English Influence in the Pacific: While the ag- 
gressive activities of the Russians had finally reached 
far enough southward to become alarming, Spain was 
also aroused by the increase in strength of England, 
her old enemy and rival, whose navigators were grad- 
ually pushing northward along the coast. In 1768 the 
Royal Society sent out a scientific expedition under 
the leadership of Captain James Cook. Whether his 
mission was to observe the transit of Venus or find the 
“Northwest Passage”, the fact remains that he ex- 
plored islands, discovered unknown lands, and at a 
number of places took possession for the king of Eng- 
land. In 1776 he explored the coast of Alaska as far 
north as Bering Strait and found that the pelts of the 
sea otter could be sold at Canton for high prices. The 
news spread rapidly and navigators from other nations 
began to make trips to the Pacific Northwest for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Renewed Spanish Efforts: It was now clear that 
Spain would be obliged to exert herself if she hoped to 
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retain the western coast of North America. Thus she 
sent out new expeditions to explore and settle the 
country. 

Among the navigators sent out by Spain were Bruno 
de Heceta and Juan Francisco de Bodego y Cuadra. 
Heceta sailed near the shore, anchored often, and in 
1775 discovered the Columbia River, thus antedating 
Robert Gray’s discovery by sixteen years. He also had 
the distinction of being the first white man to set foot 
on the shores of the present state of Washington. This 
voyage closed for a time the activities of Spain against 
foreign encroachments. In 1780 this work was 
deemed accomplished, and by royal order, these voy- 
ages ceased, thus ending the period of Spanish explo- 
ration. * 

France’s Influence in the Pacific: Comte de Laper- 
ouse was a French navigator who followed Cook’s 
route to the northwest coast. He arrived July 4, 1786 
in 58 37° and then sailed down the coast to Monterey. 
He informed the Spanish authorities of Russian es- 
tablishments in the northwest and again stirred them 
to renew activity. His map was the first one of the 
Pacific coast that has been produced up to that date, 
and Spanish navigators made good use of it. 

American Influence in the Pacific: After the Rev- 
olutionary War in America, the United States joined 
the family of nations and the American flag was soon 
seen on the Pacific Coast. John Ledyard of Connecti- 
cut had been a corporal on Cook’s flagship, so when 
he arrived home in 1783, he published a book in 





1. C. E. Chapman, 4 History of California: The Spanish Period, 
(New York, 1926) pp. 277-78, hereafter cited as Chapman, His- 
tory of California. 
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which he tried to influence American merchants to 
enter the fur trade. In 1787 a company was organized 
in Boston, which fitted out two ships for that purpose. 

The Columbia was commanded by Captain John 
Kendrick and the Lady Washington by Captain Rob- 
ert Gray. They arrived in the autumn of 1788 and 
wintered at Nootka Sound, where they found William 
_ Douglas and Captain John Mears, who were building 
a schooner, the first ship launched in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

This harbor had been discovered by the Spanish 
navigator Joan Perez in 1774. It soon became the 
best known and most frequented harbor on the North- 
west Coast and it was the chief outlet for the British 
and American fur trade until 1811 when John Jacob 
Astor established his fur trading post, Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 

Nootka Sound Controversy: In the year 1789, the 
Mexican viceroy sent out another expedition under 
the command of Don Esteban Martinez to establish a 
settlement at Nootka Sound (now British Columbia). 
Here he erected a “slender precedio” and a “little 
mission” in order to establish a permanent colony that 
should be substantial proof of the Spanish claim and 
serve as a center for spreading Spanish sovereignty all 
over the coast.” 

Here Martinez found one of the English ships, the 
Iphegma, under Portuguese colors and with a pass- 
port from the governor of Macao. Violent measures 
were soon directed against these British traders at 





2. H. F. Holton, “The Spanish Borderlands”, in Trans-Mississip pi 
W est, ed. by J. F. Willard and C. B. Goodykoontz, (1930) pp. 
20-21. 
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Nootka, the reports of which soon reached Madrid 
and London and culminated in the Nootka Sound 
Convention of 1790. 

This convention was the first international treaty 
pertaining to the northwest coast of America. It pro- 
vided, among other things, that subjects of both Eng- 
land and Spain should be free to navigate and fish in 
the Pacific, to land and trade with the natives, and to 
make settlements in all the unoccupied districts. 


The fortification erected at Nootka by Martinez in 
1789 was temporarily abandoned before the end of 
the year, but the following spring, Nootka was re- 
occupied by the Spaniards under Elisa who estab- 
lished there a Spanish settlement.? In 1794 a con- 
vention was held at Madrid, at which Nootka became 
neutral ground and neither Spain nor England could 
set up establishments there. This was, in effect, an 
abandonment of Nootka to the Indians. 

First Evidences of Education at Nootka: The Noot- 
ka Controversy had overshadowed all other events 
that happened at Nootka Sound during this period to 
the extent that historians have neglected to mention 
much else concerning this region. Martinez, however, 
in his enthusiasm to propagate the Gospel among the 
natives of Nootka Sound, resorted to the assistance of 
his four missionaries. He instructed them to begin at 
once to propagate the Gospel among the natives and 
to secure their good will by deeds of kindness, by vol- 
untary trade, and by appropriate gifts. 

Evidently these methods of treating with the na- 





3. H. H. Bancroft, History of British Columbia, 1792-1887. Vol- 
ume XXII, (1887) p. 8. 
4. William Ray Manning, The Nootka Sound Controversy, p. 304. 
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tives were more or less successful; for on September 
3, 1789, Martinez reported in his diary an interesting 
account of a visit by an Indian chief from the interior 
of the name of Tanapi, who came on board his ship 
and brought with him a little Indian girl. This child 
was about eight years of age and had been purchased 
in Clayocuat from a captain of that settlement.’ 

Martinez soon bartered for this promising young 
Indian girl. He gave a cooking utensil and a copper 
frying-pan to Chief Tanapi in exchange for her and 
then changed her name from Guicananish to the 
Christian name Maria de los Dolores. On another oc- 
casion he bartered for a young Indian boy, whose 
name he changed to Estevan. 

These acts of bartering for heathen Indian children 
were evidently inspired by his great zeal to “propa- 
gate the Gospel’. Martinez explained that he had 
bartered for them because they were both young 
enough to be baptized and were evidently sufficiently 
intelligent to learn the Spanish language and to under- 
stand the Christian “doctrine”. 

These newly acquired children evidently created a 
favorable impression upon other members of the ship’s 
crew, as by September 13, 1789, another Indian boy 
by the name of Matutaray, a native of the “Sandwich 
Islands” (Hawaii), who had accompanied Martinez 
to Nootka Sound, appealed to the missionaries also to 
change his name to Maria. 

The missionaries informed him that in the future 
they would call him Mariano. He seemed pleased 
with his new Christian name and gave them to un- 
derstand that he would answer whenever called by 


s, Estevan Jose Martinez, Diary (1789), p. 197. 
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that name, but would no longer answer by that of 
Matutaray, the latter having left for “Sanemiti”.” 

It is from these novel incidents, prompted by re- 
ligious zeal, at Nootka that we trace the first seeds of 
religious instruction in this region, and it is from 
Nootka that we trace the early educational develop- 
ment in the Northwest. 





6. Estevan Jose Martinez, Diary, p. 302. 
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II 
EARLY LAND EXPEDITIONS 


From the time that Captain John Smith set out on an 
expedition from Jamestown to discover the Pacific 
Ocean, the width of the American continent had been 
generally underestimated. In 1616 Father Baird wrote 
of New France 


Its eastern boundary is our sea; its western will be the 
China Sea if we have force and courage enough.* 


La Verendrye: Pierre Gaultier de La Verendrye, a 
French fur trader, was the first man to make his way 
on a northern trail from Lake Superior to the region 
of the upper Missouri River. (1728). He and his sons 
made several other attempts and finally pushed as far 
westward as the Big Horn Mountains in Wyoming. 
His was the first party to realize the possibilities of the 
fur trade in that region and to learn that a great moun- 
tain barrier lay between the Great Plains and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

McKenzie: In 1793 Sir Alexander McKenzie, a 
member of the Northwest Company, found that the 
McKenzie River flowed into the Arctic Ocean instead 
of (as he supposed) the Pacific Ocean. This demon- 
strated the impossibility of the fabled “Straits of 
Anian” or “Northwest Passage” between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. In 1793 he again set out and reached 
the Pacific at the mouth of the Bella Carlo River in 
what is now British Columbia. He was, probably, the 
first man to go overland to the Pacific from Canada. 





1. C. S. Kingston, “The Western Sea in the Jesuit Relations” in 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, Volume XXVIII, p. 133. 
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Simon Fraser: In 1807 Simon Fraser of the North- 
west Company was ordered to explore the river still 
believed to be the Columbia and to discover a more 
practicable route for fur trade in the mountainous re- 
gions of the Rockies. He went down the true Colum- 
bia in 1808 but found the route impractical except for 
fur trade. 

Lewis and Clark: The overland expeditions of the 
British in Canada caused Thomas Jefferson to renew 
his interest in the West. As early as 1783 he expressed 
himself to George Rogers Clark as follows: 


I find they have subscribed a very large sum of money 
in England for exploring the country from the Missis- 
sippi to California. They pretend it is only to promote 
knowledge. I am afraid they have thought of colonizing 
into that quarter. Some of us have been talking here in a 
feeble way of making an attempt to search that country 
but I doubt whether we have enough of that kind of 
spirit to raise the money. How would you like to lead 
such a party? Though I am afraid our prospect is not 
worth the question.” 


As president of the United States, Jefferson again 
renewed his interest in the West. In 1803 having ex- 
tended the boundaries of this country through the 
Louisiana Purchase, he evidently meditated upon the 
planting of the flag of the United States on the Pacific 
Coast. His motives are not definitely known, but he 
was probably influenced by the activities of France in 
the Mississippi Valley, the activities of the British 
west of the Mississippi Valley, the indefinite western 
boundary of Louisiana and America’s share in the Pa- 
cific fur trade. 





2. Century Magazine, Volume 68, New Series, 46, p. 876. 
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Jefferson’s Communication to Congress:” 


January 18, 1803 


—In order, peaceably, to counteract this policy of 
theirs (against further sale of Indian lands) and to pro- 
vide an extension of territory, which the rapid increase 
of our numbers will call for, two measures are deemed 
expedient: 

First, to encourage them to abandon hunting, to 
apply to the raising of stock, to agricultural and domes- 
tic manufacture, and thereby prove to themselves that 
less land and labor will maintain them in this, better 
than in their former mode of living. 

Pt ae eee eam 

Secondly, to multiply trading houses among them, 
and place within their reach those things which will con- 
tribute more to their domestic comfort than the posses- 
sion of extensive, but uncultivated, wilds. 

nT SE Gg 


While other civilized nations have encouraged great 
expanse to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, by un- 
dertaking voyages of discovery, and for other literary 
purposes, in various parts and directions; our nation 
seems to owe to the same object, as well as its interest, to 
explore this, the only line of easy communication 
across the continent, and so directly traversing our own 
part of it. 

Wes Pe ee ee 

The interests of commerce place the principal object 
within the constitutional powers and care of Congress; 
and that it should, incidentally, advance the geographi- 
cal knowledge of our own continent, cannot but be an 
additional gratification. The nation claiming the terri- 
tory, regarding this as a literary pursuit, which it is in 
the habit of permitting within its dominions, would not 
be disposed to view it with jealousy, even if the expir- 
ing state of its interests there, did not render it a matter 





3. American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1832, Volume 1, 684. 
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of indifference. The appropriation of two thousand five 
hundred dollars, “for the purpose of extending the ex- 
ternal commerce of the United States”, while under- 
stood and considered by the Executive, as giving the 
legislative sanction, would cover the undertaking from 
notice and prevent the obstructions which interested in- 
dividuals might otherwise, previously, prepare on the 
way. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


This letter not only proposed an overland expedi- 
tion into this new country but it stated Jefferson’s edu- 
cational policy for the Indians in this region. He let 
the world understand that it was purely for scientific 
purposes but it is probable that Jefferson also possessed 
the spirit of empire. The letter won the consent of 
Congress and in 1804 an expedition under the com- 
mand of Lewis and Clark set out from St. Louis for 
the Pacific and arrived at the mouth of the Columbia 
in 1805. 

The party had been instructed to keep journals and 
report the nature of the climate, soil, plants, curious 
geological remains and Indian legends. They were also 
instructed to impress upon the Indians the value of the 
protection given them by the government of the 
United States. 

After the return of the party Captain Lewis was 
appointed Governor of Louisiana Territory. Captain 
Clark was commissioned Brigadier General of the 
Louisiana militia and Indian Agent for the Territory. 
He later became Governor of Missouri and, in 1820, 
the federal Superintendent of Indian Affairs. While in 
this position he did much to carry out Jefferson’s pol- 
icy of education among the Indians in that region. 


ce 


III 


INTEREST OF PATHFINDERS IN 
EDUCATION 


Dvurinc the winter of 1804-1805, while Lewis and 
Clark were in winter quarters at Fort Mandan, they 
engaged the services of the well-known French Can- 
adian interpreter, Taussaint Charboneau. Charboneau 
chafed under the military discipline of the expedition 
and would gladly have resigned his position had it 
not been for the persistent opposition of his wife, Saca- 
jawea, who insisted that he fulfill his promise to 
Lewis and Clark. Matters were further complicated 
by the fact that during the winter a boy was born to 
her in the Mandan village. Charboneau was reluct- 
ant to leave without his wife and son, while Lewis and 
Clark feared that the new baby would hinder the pro- 
gress of the expedition. Little Taussaint (better known 
as “Pomp”) was carried in true Indian style upon 
his mother’s back during the long journey to the 
coast. 

— On July 22, 1805, Sacajawea recognized the coun- 
try through which they were traveling and she acted 
as guide to the party. When they reached the Three 
Forks of the Missouri, she recognized the place where 
she had been captured in her youth by the Grosven- 
trees. Here she found one of the friends who had been 
captured with her and had later escapéd. While act- 
ing as interpreter at a conference, she realized that 
Chief Comcahwait was her brother. Then she learned 
that all her family, except two brothers and a small 
son of her eldest sister, had been killed. She adopted 
this child, Basil, immediately. 
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Sacajawea rendered other valuable services to the 
party during the rest of the long journey to the Paci- 
fic Ocean. Upon the return of the expedition Char- 
boneau and his family remained at the Mandan vil- 
lage, while the rest of the party continued their 
journey down the Missouri River to St. Louis. 

Captain Clark had evidently grown quite fond of 
the little Taussaint, for on August 17, 1806, he wrote 
in his journal that he offered to adopt the child and 
rear him in such manner as he thought proper. Evi- 
dently Clark missed the boy Taussaint more than he 
had anticipated, for three days afterwards he wrote to 
Charboneau and made a second offer of adoption. In 
this letter he speaks of his high regard for Charboneau 
and his appreciation of all that the interpreter and 
his wife had done to aid the expedition. He mentions 
his great fondness for the boy and his desire to raise 
him as his own child. Clark also gives Charboneau 
specific advice in regard to his fur trading and offers 
to assist him in various ways. Clark apparently felt 
much more friendly toward the interpreter and his 
family than did Lewis. At any rate, this letter ex- 
pressed a deep feeling of gratitude for the family as 
well as a fondness for little Taussaint. 

There is some evidence to show that Captain Clark 
must have used his influence while Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs to have Charboneau educated in St. 
Louis at the expense of the Indian Department. The 
following list of expenditures constitutes Clark’s ac- 
count as Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 1820 


and 1821: 
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ACCOUNTS OF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


W. C. NO. 5 


Abstract of expenditures by William Clark, Governor of Missouri 
Territory, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, from 1st January to 
31st December, 1820.1 


Date of 
Payment Contingencies Amount 
1820 
Jan. 22—Voucher No. 118. Paid to J. E. Welch for two 

quarters’ tuition of J. B. Charboneau, a half Indian 

boy, and firewood and ink $16 37% 
Apr. 1—Voucher No. 128. Paid to J. & C. H. Hennerly 

for one Roman History for Charboneau, a half In- 

dian $1.50; one pair of shoes for ditto, $2.25; two 

pair of sox for ditto, $1.50; * * * * two quires paper 

and quills for Charboneau, $1.50; one Scott’s Les- 

sons for ditto, $1.50; one hat for ditto, $4.00; four 

yards of cloth for ditto, $10.00; * * * * one plate 

and pencils 62 cents, for Charboneau; * * * * 

6 yards corduroy for Charboneau, $5.25; one hat 

for Charboneau, $4.00; one pair of shoes for ditto, 

$2.50; 
Apr. 11—Voucher No. 132. Paid to J. E. Welch for one 

quarter tuition for J. B. Charboneau, a half Indian 

boy, including fuel and ink, 8 37% 
May 17—Voucher No. 139. Paid to F. Neil for one quar- 

ters tuition of Toussaint Charboneau, a half Indian 

boy, 12 00 
June 30—Voucher No. 170. Paid to L. T. Honore for 

board, lodging and washing of J. B. Charboneau, a 

half Indian boy, from 1st April to 30th June 45 00 
Oct. 1—Voucher No. 203. Paid to L. T. Honore for 

boarding, lodging and washing of J. B. Charboneau, 

from 1st July to 30th September, 1820, at $15 per 

month 45 00 





1. American State Papers, “Indian Affairs” Volume II, pp. 289-303. 
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ACCOUNTS OF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 





W. C. NO. 5 
Date of 
Payment Contingencies Amount 
1820 


Dec. 31—Voucher No. 233. Paid to L. T. Honore for 

boarding, lodging, and washing of J: B. Charbo- 

neau, from Ist October to 31st December, 1820, at 

$15 per month $25 00 
1821 
June 1—Voucher No. 2. Paid to T. Charbonne for his 

services as interpreter for the months of January 

to May 31st, 1821 150 00 
April 8—Voucher No. 400. Paid to Earl & Light for two 

ploughs for breaking up prairie lands for Kickapoo 

Indians 40 OO 
April 14—Voucher No. 401. Paid to A. Osborne for a 


wood axe for the Kickapoo Indians 50 


Go 


May 1—Voucher No. 403. Paid to Jesse Evans for four 
hundred ninety-six bushels of corn delivered to the 
Kickapoo Indians 
From Abstract of disbursements made by William Clark, Governor 
of Missouri Territory, and ex officio Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, between Ist January and 16th July, 1821. 


The author, having had some experience with gov- 
ernment accounts, was rather curious to know how 
such items could be allowed and why such documents 
were included in American State Papers. After more 
careful investigation he found the following letter: 
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Accounts of Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
Michigan and Missouri. 


Communicated to the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1822. 


Department of War, February 9, 1822. 
Sir: 

In compliance with resolutions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 18th ultimo, directing the Secretary 
of War to lay before the House a copy of the account 
current of the Governor of the Michigan Territory, 
which shall exhibit a perfect view of his superintendency 
of Indian affairs for the year 1820 and as far as in his 
power, the account of said superintendency for the year 
1821, specifying the particular items of expenditure, 
and to whom paid, and, also, a similar account for said 
years of the superintendency of the Governor of the late 
Territory of Missouri. I have the honor to enclose the 
report of Second Auditor of the Treasury, which con- 
tains the information requested. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 


Hon. Philip P. Barbaun, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


No reply from Clark was found, but the situation 
was explained by Governor Lewis Cass, who was also 
involved. His letter stated that such disbursements 
were cared for by a special annuities fund. The con- 
clusion of his letter expresses, no doubt, the sentiments 
of Clark also, and is as follows: 


I can only add, that I have incurred heavy expenses, 
necessary incident to my station; and I do trust that I 
shall receive credit for the assertion when I say, which 
I do most solemnly, that my peccuniary circumstances 





2. American State Papers, “Indian Affairs”, Volume II, p. 264. 
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would have been better had I never accepted the officce 
which I now hold.®* 


As Taussaint was born in 1805, he was fifteen years 
of age at the time the expense accounts were dated. 
The items refer to him as J. B. Charboneau and as 
Taussaint, but in every instance he is referred to as a 
half Indian boy. Some writers think that there were 
two boys, perhaps including Basil, the adopted son, 
while others believe that the items referred to both 
father and son. In all probability, however, it was one 
and the same boy. He is often referred to as Baptiste 
(pronounced Bat-tees) by the Shoshone Indians, 
which is evidently the name indicated by the initial 
“B.” The various ways of spelling and writing the 
name can easily be attributed to the several persons 
who presented vouchers against him to the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs. 

The items concerning T. Charbonne under date of 
June 1, 1821, can refer to none other than the father, 
because he is designated as the “‘interpreter.”? Lewis 
had previously referred to him as “fa man of no pe- 
culiar merit,” but Clark evidently had a higher appre- 
ciation of his worth for here we find him in the em- 
ploy of Clark and with a higher salary.* 

The items which include such textbooks as Rosman 
History, Scotts Lessons, and Dictionary indicate that 
the boy had received instruction for a long period of 
time in order to handle such work successfully. Sco¢#’s 
Lessons is made up of choice literature which could 





3. American State Papers, “Indian Affairs,” Volume II, pages 314- 


315. 
4. Original Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, 
Volume 7, page 359. 
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scarcely be read by a pupil of less than eighth-grade 
ability. 

Items under the dates of April 8 and 14 and May 1 
indicate that Clark favored Jefferson’s plan of provid- 
ing agricultural education for the Indians. 

Clark was the first official to recognize the im- 
portance of the Indian guide Sacajawea, and the first 
to pay her a well-earned tribute by giving her son the 
distinction of being the first American boy from the 
Northwest to be educated on the American frontier. 

Upon one of Fremont’s exploring expeditions in the 
region of the Columbia River (1842-1844) he 
chanced to come upon the Methodist Missionary Sta- 
tion near The Dalles, where Mr. Perkins was in 
charge. Fremont was impressed by the large school- 
house, the cleared fields, and the scattered wooden huts 
of the Indian village. The appearance of abundance 
and comfort gave the valley a cheerful and busy air of 
civilization. 

While here Fremont had occasion to discharge one 
of his men and Mr. Perkins took this opportunity to 
ask Fremont to receive a Chinook Indian boy in his 
party. This boy had lived for a long time in the Per- 
kins household and he spoke a few words of English. 
He was very desirous of accompanying the Fremont 
party back to Washington, D. C., so that he might 
attend school and enjoy the advantages of civilization. 
Fremont took special charge of the Chinook boy and 
promised to return him safely to his friends. 

This boy’s wish to “see the whites” was gratified. 
He accompanied Fremont’s party to Washington, 
where he remained several months at Columbia Col- 
lege. He was then sent by the Indian Department to 
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Philadelphia, where he learned to speak English flu- 
ently and to read and write well. On June 18, 1844, 
Fremont reported that the boy would accompany him 
in a few days to the frontier of the Missouri, whence 
he would be sent by some emigrant company back to 
his friends in the village at The Dalles on the Colum- 
bia River.” 

This Chinook Indian boy and young Taussaint are 
but two examples of the interest that our pathfinders 
showed in the welfare and education of Indian boys. 
Doubtless there were other Indian lads who received 
similar opportunities to attend schools on the Missouri 
frontier and beyond. 





5. J.C. Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, in the year 1842 and to Oregon and North Cali- 
fornia, in the year 1843-1844, page 290. 
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IV 


ATTITUDES OF THE FUR TRADERS 
TOWARD EDUCATION 


In 1806 Simon Fraser of the Northwest Company 
built in New Caledonia the first British trading post 
established west of the Rocky Mountains. It was not 
long before fur traders from the United States began 
to bid for fortune and empire in this section. 

Early Traders: The first of these American fur 
traders was John Jacob Astor, who, in 1811, estab- 
lished a post near the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The War of 1812 soon sealed his fate, and his trade 
on the Columbia passed into the hands of the North- 
west Company, where it remained for a period of eight 
years. 

At the same time, the Hudson’s Bay Company trap- 
pers had been pushed farther westward, and so keen 
became the competition and rivalry between the two 
companies that by 1820 the two belligerents were on 
the verge of bankruptcy and both desired peace. An 
imperial act in 1821 brought these rival companies to 
a merger in which the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
given a monopoly of the fur trade in the territory east 
and west of the Rocky Mountains, not included in the 
famous charter granted in 1670 to Prince Rupert and 
his associates. This act made provision for regulating 
the trade according to districts or departments. The 
northeast district was called New Caledonia and. the 
southeast district, the Oregon country. The whole of 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, and from 
the Arctic Ocean to California, was known to the 
Company as the Western Department. 
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This vast region covered an area larger than that 
of Great Britain and Germany combined. It stretched 
from latitude 54 40 on the north, and to latitude 42 
on the south, and included what is now known as 
British Columbia in Canada and the States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and Wyo- 
ming. This addition increased the territory of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to the extent of four hundred 
thousand square miles and included an Indian popula- 
tion estimated at one hundred thousand.’ 3 

In 1822 George Simpson was appointed governor 
of the Northern Department and of the territories to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains. In 1826, he became 
Governor-in-Chief of all the Hudson’s Bay Company 
territories in America. He became director of the eco- 
nomic life of the greater part of what is now the Do- 
minion of Canada and the Pacific Northwest of the 
United States. 

His task was not light because he was obliged to 
take upon his shoulders the responsibilities of a “post- 
war reconstruction” situation. The mutual bitterness 
and hatred of individuals in the old companies had to 
be reconciled. Competition had fostered the habits of 
drunkenness among the Indians. Lax habits of disci- 
pline had been allowed among the servants, and habits 
of wastefulness and extravagance had been formed by 
the whole fur-trading community. These were some of 
the rehabilitation problems left for Simpson to solve. 

It is true that the Hudson’s Bay Company possessed 
a monopoly of the fur trade in this region and that it 
was in accordance with its charter; but legality of this 


1. T. C. Marquis, ““The Regime of the Hudson’s Bay Company” in 
Canada and Its Provinces, Vol. XXI (Toronto, 1914), p. 63. 
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monopoly was questioned by many of the free traders. 

Since the Joint Occupation treaty opened the terri- 
tory to the United States of America as well as to Brit- 
ish subjects, it did not protect the company from com- 
petition of fur traders from the United States. In fact, 
the company received no substantial benefits beyond 
the probable means of affording peace to British ter- . 
ritories. 

“Scribbling” Clerks: Fortunately, a few “scrib- 
bling” clerks, who were interested in the adventurous 
life of the frontier, kept journals of the main events 
of this period as early as 1810. Whether these journals 
were required of them by superiors in the fur trade, or 
whether they were kept as a personal record of these 
clerks is hard to determine. The fact remains that sev- 
eral of these journals were not originally prepared for 
publication, so that it evidently was the spirit of ad- 
venture and exploration in the early thirties that 
prompted these clerks to prepare these records so that 
they could be used for future reference. 

Although the fur traders were too busily engaged 
in exploiting the Indians to give much thought to the 
religious life of these people, several of the clerks and 
officials in the employ of the early fur traders recorded 
briefly some of their observations relating to the Indian 
form of worship. 

Among the first records (1811-14) was that of 


Franchere, who observed that: 


These people have not, properly speaking, a public 
worship. I could never perceive, during my residence 
among them, that they worshipped any idol. They had, 
nevertheless, some small sculptured figures; but they 
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appeared to hold them in light esteem, offering to bar- 
ter them for trifles.” 

In spite of the voices that may be laid to the charge 
of the natives of the Columbia, I regard them as nearer 
to a state of civilization than any of the tribes who dwell 
east of the Rocky Mountains. They did not appear to 
me so attached to their customs that they could not eas- 
ily adopt those of civilized nations; they would dress 
themselves willingly in European mode, if they had the 
means.* 


Among the first men to realize the need for the mis- 
sionaries in the Northwest Coast for the good of both 
traders and Indians was Ross Cox. In the following 
statement he summarized the social situation of that 
period and made an appeal for the support of mission- 
aries in that region. Since the Northwest and Hud- 
son’s Bay Companies had become united, he pointed 
out that rivalry and trade could not be brought for- 
ward as offering an excuse for the corrupting of the 
Indians, and that it would be highly desirable for mis- 
sionaries to turn their thoughts to that remote and 
long-neglected corner of the globe. 

In this appeal for missionaries, Cox also pointed out 
that wonders had been already accomplished by their 
aid in the small islands of the Pacific, where idolatry, 
human sacrifices and other vicious customs had been 
abolished. He suggested for the consideration of those 
benevolent individuals engaged in missionary work 
“that they extend their energies to the Northwest coast 
of America and throughout the interior of this vast 
continent, as the aboriginal inhabitants with the ex- 





2. Franchere’s Narrative, ed. by Reuben Gold Thwaites in Early 
Western Travels (1746-1748), Vol. VI, p. 333. 
SOM ee Ce 
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ception of Canada and a negligible part of the fron- 
tiers, were still buried in the deepest ignorance”. 

In spite of the prevailing condition of ignorance, 
superstition, and vice which Cox had observed among 
the Indians, he firmly believed that the savage had a 
capacity for knowledge and that he possessed such 
good qualities as would justify the efforts of the mis- 
sionary in bringing to him the knowledge of the true 
religion. 

As the Hudson’s Bay Company was in possession of 
Fort George at that time, it was in a position to give 
portage and every facility to those resident mission- 
aries who might be induced to come to the Pacific. 

Cox, in making his appeal for the betterment of the 
Indian, evidently fully realized that such a policy 
would be considered revolutionary and would not be 
very acceptable to the leaders of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; but he pointed out to them that aside from 
the benefits the Indians in that region would receive, 
the employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company would 
also have a share in these benefits. 

It was also suggested by Cox that the knowledge 
and principles of Christianity had fallen into a state 
of abeyance on account of the long absence of its fol- 
lowers from their native country, and that the Chris- 
tian spirit would be revived by the cheering presence 
of a minister of God. He cited, for example, the bene- 
ficial results experienced by the settlement on the Red 
River that had been established by Lord Selkirk. It 
too had suffered from the greed of unscrupulous ene- 
mies, but it had changed to a thriving community be- 
cause of the wholesome influence of a missionary that 
had been established there. 
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Here many natives had already been converted to 
Christianity and these were steadily increasing yearly. 
In his enthusiasm Cox expressed his confidence in the 
new Missionary movement in the following words: 


The progress of civilization will gradually gain 
ground among the western tribes; and we may indulge 
the pleasing hope that the day is not far distant when 
the missionaries, in their glorious career eastward and 
westward, from the St. Lawrence and the mouth of the 
Columbia, despite the many difficulties and dangers they 
must unavoidably encounter, may meet on the Rocky 
Mountains, and from their ice-covered summits pro- 
claim to the benighted savages “glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good-will toward men.””* 


Early Policy: Evidently the letters and journals of 
such “scribbling” clerks as Franchere and Cox created 
a favorable impression among members of the London 
Committee but an unfavorable impression among the 
leaders of the Hudson’s Bay Company. By May 20, 
1822, the missionary endeavors had developed to such 
a point that Mr. Simpson saw fit to express the follow- 
ing objection to the proposed establishment of Indian 
schools in Rupert’s Land: 


Mr. West has some idea that, through the interest 
and exertions of Mr. Harrison, a fund may be raised or 
got from some of the charities to open Schools for the 
Instruction and maintenance of Native Indian Chil- 
dren; he takes a very sanguine view of this scheme which 
is to diffuse Christian knowledge among the natives 
from the shores of the Pacific to those of the Bay and 





4. Ross Cox, Adventures on the Columbia River (New York, 1832), 
pp. 148-150. 
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will no doubt on paper draw a very fine representation 
of the advantages to be derived therefrom, which may 
attract the attention of philanthropists; but in my hum- 
ble opinion will be attended with little good other then 
filling the pockets and bellies of some hungry mission- 
aries and schoolmasters and rearing the Indians in hab- 
its of indolence; they are already too much enlightened 
by the late opposition and more of it would in my opin- 
ion do harm instead of good to the Fur Trade. I have 
already remarked that an enlightened Indian is good 
for nothing. There are several of them about the Bay 
side and totally useless, even the half-breeds of the 
Country who have been educated in Canada are black- 
guards of the very worst description, they not only pick 
up the vices of the Whites upon which they improve but 
retain those of the Indian in their utmost extent. The 
Indians of this country are certainly quick of apprehen- 
sion and have a thirst for knowledge; they would glad- 
ly be relieved of the burthen of maintaining their chil- 
dren, but I suspect the plan would not. be productive of 
any real good. I give my ideas thus freely for your pri- 
vate information in case the subject should come before 
the committee, if they were known by the very pious I 
might be looked upon as a true Northwester. The Com- 
mittee I understand are desirous that Mr. West should 
attend at North Factory during the business months, 
this visit will not only interfere with our operations, but 
may be injurious in other respects, the Transport Sea- 
son is so very limited that the best use must be made of 
our time, our Stores, Shops, Counting Houses, etc. must 
be open on Sundays as on week days. 

Mr. West I believe to be a very good and well-mean- 
ing man and strictly correct in his conduct, but as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Chaplin or Servant, inclined 
to deal too freely in politics. In a conversation with him 
the other day I understood it is his intention to lay be- 
fore some of the pious societies with whom he corre- 
sponds an expose of the baneful consequences of the use 
of Spiritous Liquors among the Indians and hopes that 
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through their interference and that of some members of 
the Committee that it will be prohibited.’ 


Letters from the Governing Committee in London 
remind us that George Simpson, notwithstanding his 
power, was after all an employee of the directing body 
in England. This body took an active part in the man- 
agement of the fur trade, and particularly in the 
moulding of its larger policies especially during the 
earlier years before Simpson’s judgment had become 
as mature and trustworthy as in his later years. How- 
ever, Simpson was plastic enough to accept these ideas 
and some of his most important policies were formu- 
lated for him in London. 

This overseas supervision is attributed largely to the 
difference in spirit and methods between the fur trade 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the American 
trader to the south. 

The American fur trade was largely directed by 
leaders in the field who were familiar with its hard 
realities and who knew the cruelty of savage life. St. 
Louis, then a frontier community and the center of 
this trade, accepted the frontier philosophy that the 
only good Indian was a dead Indian. Native Canadians 
in the fur trade held a similar attitude; so it was not 
unusual that George Simpson in his earlier years had 
felt the same way about the Indian as could be seen by 
his letters. 

Such philosophy was as hard as the wilderness 
whence it sprang; and without the moderating influ- 





5. Frederick Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, George Simpson’s Jour- 
nal, 1824, 1825 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931); pp. 181, 
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ence of his supervision from London, he would have 
been as realistic as any other American or “Nor West- 
er” in that region. The London Committee was given 
to more humanitarianism. Some of its members were 
philanthropists, who were concerned with the welfare 
of the Company’s wards. They maintained the policy 
of human moderation in the fur trade as naturally as 
the environment in the Western Department stimulat- 
ed exploitation. 

Later Policy: The London Committee evidently 
had much to do in bringing about the change in the 
policy of Governor Simpson, the views expressed by 
him in 1824 and 1825 having been a striking contrast 
with those expressed in a letter to Audrey Colville in 
1822. 

In his new policy he proposed that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company should take the responsibility of pro- 
viding chaplains in sections where there were no set- 
tlements and that they should allow missions to be- 
come established in proper places for the conversion of 
the Indians. Governor Simpson now observed that 
public opinion was in favor of such a venture, and so 
he proposed that they cooperate with the “Missionary 
Society and the settlement” in order to work out these 
plans safely, practically, and inexpensively. He also 
pointed out the fact that his company was not trying 
to colonize the country, but that, due to the fact that 
the Indians and half-breeds happened to be united 
with the colony, the expense of civilizing and instruct- 
ing them should be reasonably small rather than a bur- 
den to the fur trade.° 

Now that Mr. Simpson had evidently been convert- 
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ed to more humanitarian ideals and was willing to ac- 
cept the teacher and the missionary, he began to reveal 
the fact that he possessed unusual executive ability as 
well as an understanding equal to that of a modern and 
up-to-date school administrator. 

Mr. Simpson began at once to offer advice to the 
“Honorable Committee” concerning such details as to 
what were the most strategic geographical locations, 
what was the type of organization best suited to the 
work, or the type of man that would give the desired 
kind of service; also what would be the expense in- 
volved in such an undertaking, the type of tenure to 
expect, the social problems that the new men could 
expect to find, as well as the attitude that would be 
necessary for them to take toward certain of these so- 
cial problems. 

Mr. Simpson felt that no other place in North 
America would be more suitable to begin the mission- 
ary movement than along the banks of the Columbia 
River. He did not feel that such a venture would be 
practicable in the east side of the mountain, on account 
of the erratic life of the Indians. He pointed out that 
they were nomadic and changed their encampment 
daily and that it would be impossible to provide sub- 
stance for any considerable body until the principle of 
civilization had been established among them, while, 
on the other hand, along many sections of the Colum- 
bia they were settled in villages, that the “earth yield- 
ed spontaneously nutritious roots in abundance’. 

It seemed assured that these conditions along with 
the praiseworthy zeal of the London Missionary So- 
ciety in the religious tyranny of the Indians would 
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certainly result in the success of the undertaking. That 
the missionary would have the satisfaction not only of 
ameliorating the condition of a great Indian popula- 
tion, but of extending “Christianity to a region where 
there was not even the idea of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being”’.* 

In order to help pave the way for the new mission- 
aries, Mr. Simpson went so far as to speak to the In- 
dian Chief and the principal men in his community, 
in regard to these religious projects, and was told that 
nothing could afford them so much delight as having 
spiritual instructors among them. Mr. Simpson also 
selected the neighborhood of the Cascade Portage in 
the Columbia, Spokane House and the Forks of the 
Thompson and Frazer Rivers, as places that he could 
particularly recommend because here the Indians 
lived in villages, the soil was capable of the highest 
cultivation, and the water produced fish in abundance. 
He also pointed out that the hog and cattle industry 
could be developed, and that European supplies would 
be shipped in this region at a reasonable price.” 


It appears that he later centered his interests on the 
point selected at the Forks of the Thompsons and 
Frazers Rivers when Mr. Harrison of the Honorable 
Committee arrived to locate a Mission. He also re- 
ferred to Mr. Harrison as one who “took a very pe- 
culiar and lively interest in ameliorating the condition 
of the savage inhabitants of this continent and in their 


ae ° 10 
moral and Religious Instruction”’. 





8. Ibid., p. 106. 
g. Ibid., p. 118. 
10. Ibid., p. 118. 
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In the organization and administration of the new 
“establishment,” we find that Mr. Simpson was most 
active. He was not content that the new missionary 
showed a free lance but suggested that the London 
Missionary Society should place the new clergyman 
in a certain degree under the protection of the Chief 
Factor in charge of the District and “direct him to 
look up the gentleman for support and assistance in 
almost everything as a superior.” On the contrary if 
he attempted to dictate or to act independently of, or 
in opposition to the view and wishes of that gentle- 
man, it is to be feared they will not draw together.” 

Shatin was satisfied that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Honorable Committee and the most en- 
lightened men in the country would take a similar 
view of the subject, but at the same time he realized 
that several of the members of the Council would con- 
demn the plan on the ground that it would be a wild 
and visionary project and furthermore that it would 
be ruinous to the fur trade. He felt confident that this 
latter group would denounce it for these reasons with- 
out taking the trouble to give the subject serious 
thought, and to study it in all its bearings and in its 
neal consequences. a 

Type of Missionary Desired: Simpson also eee 
out that the success of the missionary endeavor would 
depend much upon the character and disposition of the 
missionary selected. He felt that the society could not 
be too particular in selecting the man upon whom de- 
pended the success of the venture—a man who would 
be agreeable to the principal officers in the service. He 
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also laid stress upon the fact that the financial support 
would be greatly reduced if the right man for the work 
could not be secured; and that only disappointment 
and vexation could be expected if the new missionary 
could not adjust himself to the new environment by 
making himself agreeable to the principal officers in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. If he could do this all 
would go well and he would be fully supported on all 
occasions. 


In conclusion Simpson again warned his adherents 
that failure was sure to result if the missionary should 
fail to adhere to the precepts that he had prescribed.” 


Expense: ‘The expense necessary to maintain a mis- 
sionary was carefully considered. Simpson realized 
that the expense for the first year would be greater 
than that of succeeding years and he estimated that 
700 pounds would be necessary to maintain the “Es- 
tablishment of Spokane” or the “Forks of Frazers Riv- 
er,” but that after that the expense should not exceed 
half that amount and could be reduced annually to 
the salaries of only the clergyman and servants, and 
the expense of a few important necessaries that they 
should require. Owing to the fact that the region near 
the Pacific Coast or on the banks of the Columbia or 
Frazers River was near the Coy’s Establishment where 
it could render much assistance without inconvenience 
or expense, it was estimated that the budget would not 
exceed approximately five thousand pounds.” 





13. Ibid., p. 109. 
14. Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, p. 109. 
15. Ibid., p. 107. 
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Salary to Clergyman supposed to be about per an- 
num wages of two servants for the purpose 150 
of gardening, etc. 40 pieces Goods necessaries 60 
Luxuries and for the purpose of bartering for 
provisions valued at Sea, 320 

Freight from the Coast to be regulated by the dis- 
tance, if to the Cascades not exceeding 5. If to 
the forks of Frazers and Thompsons River and 
that Indians could be prevailed on to undertake 
the voyage about 10 on the contrary if done by 
the Coy’s Servants about 100 and if to Spokan 


about the same amount 100 
Contingencies, Books, etc. 507° 
680 


Tenure: The fact that it would take several years 
for both the missionaries and the Indians to become 
fully adjusted to the new social conditions, Simpson 
estimated that the tenure of the new missionaries 
should not be less than five years. Owing to the fact 
that most of the trade negotiations were carried out by 
sign language, he realized that it would take about two 
years of diligent study on the part of the missionaries 
before they could make themselves sufficiently under- 
stood to convey much instruction.” 

Economic Possibilities: There was some difference 
of opinion concerning the effect that the conversion 
of the Indians might have on the fur trade. At first 
Simpson was inclined to doubt its benefits, but later he 
stated that he could not foresee that it would be at all 
injurious but that on the contrary it should be highly 
beneficial. He realized that as soon as the Indians be- 
gan to inbibe the manners and customs of the traders 
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as well as to imitate their dress, it would increase the 
consumption of European goods and benefit the Com- 
missary trade of the Hudson’s Bay Company; that 
after a desire for the necessities and luxuries of a more 
civilized life had been created, they would turn their 
attention more seriously to hunting and trapping in 
order to be able to provide themselves with such sup- 
plies. 

Simpson also felt that the new social and economic 
changes would bring about a more tolerant attitude 
and that this in turn would lighten the financial bur- 
den, and especially would reduce the expense of trans- 
portation.” 


Such a condition would in time make it possible for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to sell supplies and provi- 
sions to every tribe and in every village. He could also 
see the possibilities of employing Indians as runners 
or boatmen, and he felt that such services could be 
turned to a profitable account. 


Social Conditions: 'The social conditions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company caused the leaders of the fur 
trade great anxiety. The fact that nearly all the gentle- 
men and the servants had families—although mar- 
riage ceremonies were unknown in that country be- 
yond the frontier—was one of the conditions that 
troubled them. They realized the effect that could be 
created if anyone of the missionaries should make a 
vain attempt to break through this unconventional, 
and as they regarded it, an uncivilized custom. On no 
other score, however, would the missionary have seri- 
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ous grounds of complaint, as the conduct of the people 
in general was decorous and proper. 

For this reason Simpson recommended that any 
missionary who might be sent into that region should 
be temperate in his habits, and that he should possess 
a mild and conciliatory disposition. He should have an 
even temper and should not be disposed to find fault 
with any little laxity of morals that might come under 
his observation. Simpson also warned those interested 
in civilizing the Indians that were the missionary 
neglectful to the extent of disregarding these precepts, 
he would find the situation so uncomfortable as to 
thwart him in attaining the object for which the mis- 
sion was to be established. 

Missionaries did not come to the Columbia Valley 
until a decade after Governor Simpson’s proposals 
were made. When they did come, however, they had 
evidently not been informed of Governor Simpson’s 
recommendations or the Missionary Society had ig- 
nored them. However, until the time that the mis- 
sionaries did arrive, there is every reason to believe 
that the Indian chiefs had caught the spirit of Simp- 
son’s enthusiasm for education, as they were perfectly 
willing to cooperate by sending their sons “off to 
school”’. 

The Spokan or Flathead Chiefs each put a son un- 
der Governor Simpson’s care to be taken to the Mis- 
sionary Society School on the Red River. All the In- 
dian Chiefs joined in a most earnest request that either 
a missionary or a religious institution be placed among 
them. Governor Simpson promised to communicate 
their request to the “Great Chiefs on the other side 
of the water,” with a recommendation that their re- 
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quest should be granted. He felt, however, that the 
Indian boys delivered to his care were too young and 
delicate to undergo the labor and hardships of crossing 
the mountains at that season of the year. He therefore 
explained this fact very tactfully to the Indians, so 
that they understood perfectly the reason for the delay, 
and for the return of their sons to their homes.” Evi- 
dently the new interest in education continued to in- 
crease, for a few months later we find Governor Simp- 
son actually carrying out a similar mission: 


The Spokan and Flathead Chiefs put a son each un- 
der my care to be educated at the Missionary Society 
School, Red River, and all the Chiefs joined in a most 
earnest request that a missionary or religious instructor 
should be placed among them: I promised to communi- 
cate their request to the Great Chiefs on the other side 
of the water with a recommendation from myself that 
it should be complied with.” 


The Red River on the Canadian frontier was to the 
Canadian fur trade what St. Louis of the American 
frontier was to the American fur trade. This act of 
taking native boys to be educated at Red River com- 
pares well with the incident previously cited concern- 
ing Governor Clark of Missouri Territory and his ac- 
tivities toward educating Sacajawea’s son, Baptiste, at 
St. Louis. 

This new spirit of education was evidently in the 
nature of a renaissance, for Governor Simpson ar- 
ranged with one of his old clerks to enter the new 
field. This clerk was no other than Mr. Alexander 
Ross, one of the first “scribbling” clerks to realize the 
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need for missionary endeavor in the region of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. He had grown old in the fur trade 
and it was fitting and proper that he should be put in 
charge of the Missionary Society School at Red River 
with the provision that he receive a salary of one hun- 
dred pounds per annum. 

Mr. Ross accepted this charge and accompanied 
Governor Simpson westward over the mountains in the 
spring of 1825. This well-known chronicler spent the 
remainder of his life at the Red River Colony, where 
he published the best account extant of the early Snake 
Country Expeditions. 

Governor Simpson’s Indian policy was such that it 
not only demanded a wholesome respect for him but 
caused the Indians to take a popular attitude toward 
him. On occasions the Nez Perce chiefs would come 
from a distance of from two hundred to three hundred 
miles to see him. His fame in this region had spread 
far and wide and his speeches were handed from camp 
to camp throughout the country. Some of the Indians 
felt that he was one of the “Master of Life’s Sons’’, 
sent to see whether “their hearts were good.” Others 
thought him to be a war chief with “bad medicine” if 
their hearts were bad.” 

In 1829 Governor Simpson returned to the Colum- 
bia River Valley and probably reported to the Spokan 
and Flathead Indian Chiefs the progress that their 
sons had made at the Red River Missionary School. 
Soon after this there appeared in St. Louis a group of 
Flathead Indians who had made the long journey from 
the Columbia River region to the American frontier 
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metropolis in order to inquire whether the statement 
made by a white man was true “that our religion was 
better than theirs, and that they would all be lost if 
they did not embrace it?’. 


Their appealing request was effectively dramatized 
by the religious periodicals of the time and these were 
largely responsible for the sending of the first Ameri- 
can Missionaries to Oregon in 1834. This in turn 
started that westward movement which took the first 
parties of American pioneers to the Oregon Country. 

Perhaps this remarkable train of events can be traced 
back to Governor Simpson and several of his “‘scrib- 
bling” clerks, who aroused a sincere interest in Chris- 
tianity among the Columbia River Indians. 

Dr. John McLoughlin: At this time the outstand- 
ing need of the Western Department was that of a 
vigorous local leader. Governor Simpson supplied this 
need by appointing to its superintendence one of the 
ablest of his chief eastern factors, a man who was des- 
tined to achieve a standing hardly second to that of 
the Governor himself. 

In 1824 Dr. John McLoughlin was transferred to 
the Columbia, as chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in all the transmontane region. He made 
his new headquarters at Fort Vancouver and for twen- 
ty years he ruled the region with a firm but mild jus- 
tice. He treated with every consideration the mission- 
aries of all denominations. Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics—all who came into the 
country found him their friend. 

The policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company was op- 
posed to settlement, but under the principle of joint 
occupancy, McLoughlin was powerless to prevent it. 
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Many of the immigrants were discouraged, sick, and 
poverty-stricken when they arrived at Fort Vancouver, 
but Dr. McLoughlin gave generous assistance to them 
all. In a letter to Samuel R. Thurston dated Novem- 
ber 21, 1850, Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth wrote of him 


as follows: 


The suffering and distressed of the early American 
visitors and settlers on the Columbia were always treat- 
ed by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s agents, and particu- 
larly so by John McLoughlin, Esq., with consideration 
and kindness, more particularly the Methodist Mission- 
aries, whom I brought out in the autumn of 1834. He 
supplied them with means of transportation, seeds, im- 
plements of agriculture and of building, and cattle for 
food for a long time.” 


When Dr. and Mrs. Whitman, accompanied by 
Reverend and Mrs. Spalding, came to the country, 
they were received by Dr. McLoughlin, who advised 
them where to establish their missions. While they 
were at work building them, the two brides were taken 
into the “Big House,” where they enjoyed Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin’s hospitality. Mrs. Whitman in her diary, 
which was in reality a long letter to her mother, de- 
scribed the incidents as follows: 


September 12,—After dinner we were introduced to 
the Reverend Mr. Beaver and lady, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who arrived last week in the ship 
Neriade. This is more than we expected when we left 
home, that we should be privileged with the acquaint- 
ance and society of two English ladies. Indeed we seem 
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to be nearly allied to Old England, for most of the gen- 
tlemen of the Company are from there and Scotland.” 


Soon the cry of “fifty-four-forty-or-fight”? was 
heard in the Eastern States. The new immigrants were 
anxious to organize a temporary government. At first 
the Canadians were apprehensive that it might inter- 
fere with their allegiance, but they soon saw from the 
influx of immigrants that it would be necessary to 
maintain peace and order in the country. 

The governor and other officials of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company did not approve of the help that Dr. 
McLoughlin gave to the immigrants and finally he 
was censured by the company for his conduct. He had 
followed the dictates of common humanity and could 
not possibly have acted otherwise. He sent in his resig- 
nation in 1845 and afterwards became a citizen of the 
United States. 

Dr. McLoughlin’s influence in this region was an 
expression of his own kindly spirit. Both the first mis- 
sionaries and the teachers in the Oregon Country re- 
ceived his advice, aid, and hospitality. 
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Vv 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY SCHOOLS 


BEFORE the missionary movement was well under way 
in the Oregon Country, the influences of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s missions and schools could be noticed. 
Chaplains had arrived to take charge, and several of 
the Indian boys, whom Governor Simpson had taken 
to the Red River Settlement to be educated, had re- 
turned to the Pacific slope. One of these youths, Spo- 
kane Garry, distinguished himself by building a small 
school and giving instructions to his fellow Indians as 
early as 1830.° 

As families began to assemble at the headquarters 
and the more important trading posts, the officials of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company provided schools where 
the children received instruction in both the English 
and French languages. 

Soon after Mrs. Whitman arrived at Fort Van- 
couver, she visited the school there and gave the fol- 
lowing report of it in her diary: 

September 13, 1836—This morning visited the 
school to hear the children sing. It consists of about 51 
children who have French fathers and Indian mothers. 
All the laborers here are Canadian French, with Indian 
wives. Indeed some of the gentlemen of the company 
have native wives, and have adopted the customs of the 
country not to allow their wives to eat with them. 
French is the prevailing language here. English is 
spoken only by a few.” 





1. William S. Lewis, The Case of Spokane Garry, page 20. 
2. Mrs. Whitman’s Diary, in Pacific Slope History, Volume 2, 
page 24. 
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Dr. McLoughlin, who soon recognized the unusual 
teaching ability of Mrs. Whitman, put his daughter in 
her care so that Mrs. Whitman could “hear her recita- 
tions” and teach her “new tunes”. 


Mr. and Mrs. Whitman found the social and re- 
ligious conditions about the “Big House” much differ- 
ent from what they had anticipated. The great mass 
of laborers were of the Roman Catholic faith and most 
of the gentlemen were Scotch Presbyterians, although 
a few belonged to the Episcopal Church. Either the 
Episcopal Church was the most aggressive denomina- 
tion or the Hudson’s Bay Company officials favored 
this church, because the early missionaries were of this 
faith. Services were held by a missionary twice each 
Sabbath in a room in Dr. McLoughlin’s barn. 


Mrs. Whitman notes that the singing in the church 
was done by the children and that some of the songs 
had been taught them by the Rev. Mr. Baker and 
others had been taught them by Mr. Shepherd, of the 
Methodist Mission. 


Catholic services were conducted three times each 
Sunday. One of these services was held at the “Big 
House,” where Mr. McLoughlin officiated in French. 
He translated a sermon or a tract, read a chapter in 
the Bible, and ended the service with a prayer. 


The school connected with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany establishment at Fort Vancouver provided edu- 
cational facilities for the children of the traders and 
common laborers. The Company also assumed other 
social responsibilities, since it provided for the educa- 
tion of orphans whose parents had been attached to the 
Company and also of some Indian children “who had 
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been provided for by the generosity of resident gen- 
tlemen”’. 

The children were instructed in such subjects as 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
religion, and morality. At the close of the school day 
the children sang a hymn. After that the teacher often 
took them into a garden and assigned each one some 
definite task. 

When Mr. Parker visited this school he found the 
children deficient in sacred music. He therefore in- 
structed them in singing. He reports that he was quite 
delighted with their fine voices and the excellent pro- 
gress that they made while under his care. 

Previous to the year 1821, when the exclusive man- 
agement of the fur trade fell into the hands of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, little or no effective measures 
had been advanced by the officials in the fur trade to- 
ward the civilization or the moral and religious im- 
provement of the native population. 

In 1821, when the Hudson’s Bay Company ac-~ 
quired exclusive management of the fur trade, the 
policy of opposition to any missionary movement was 
gradually changed to the policy of financing and spon- 
soring the movement. 

After 1821 two Catholic missions, two Protestant 
missions, and thirteen schools were established in the 
Red River Settlement. In this settlement there had 
congregated several thousand Indians and half-breeds, 
who had come from all parts of the country and rep- 
resented many Indian tribes. These Indians had come 
here mainly for moral and religious improvement and 
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the other civilizing influences which the settlement 
offered. 3 

In other depots and posts along the Columbia River 
on the west side of the Rocky Mountains the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company established missions and schools 
and put them under the management of chaplains. 

These missionaries were zealous in their efforts to 
Christianize the Indians and to induce them to aban- 
don the chase. In regions where the climate and soil 
permitted, the Indians were collected in villages and 
encouraged to pursue agricultural habits as a first step 
toward civilization. 

When the Indian boys attained manhood, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company schools let them choose one of 
three courses: to return to their homes, to pursue agri- 
culture in the Red River Settlement, or to enter the 
service of the Company. The erratic habits of the In- 
dians and the scanty and precarious subsistance offered 
by the chase made a choice difficult. They were com- 
pelled to separate into small parties of single families 
and to wander about in search of food. Such native 
habits not only made it difficult for the Indians to ad- 
just themselves to agriculture and the other pursuits 
of civilized life but also made it difficult or impossible 
for the missionaries to follow them. 

In spite of these handicaps the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany schools, under the guidance of their zealous chap- 
lains, were able to achieve unusual success with cer- 
tain individuals. 

Another incident concerning the achievement of an 
Indian boy who had received his education in a Hud- 
son’s Bay Company school is recorded by Palmer while 
en route to Dr. Whitman’s mission (1845-1846): 


Sa) 


We were joined by a party of Nez Perce Indians, 
among whom were four of their principal chiefs. Ellis 
the great chief was with them. He speaks very good 
English and is quite intelligent. He was educated at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s school on Red River. They 
traveled and encamped with us, making heavy drafts 
upon our provisions; but as we expected to replenish at 
Whitman’s, we gave them freely.* 


Ellis (or Ellice) was the son of Bloody Chief, who 
was chosen by Dr. Elijah White, Sub-Indian Agent 
for Oregon, as head chief of the Nez Perces. He ruled 
with considerable tact and wisdom and was a rare ex- 
ample of the work accomplished by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company schools before the first missionaries arrived 
in the Oregon Country. 





4. Joel Palmer, Palmer’s Journal of Travels Over the Rocky 
Mountains, 1845-1846. 
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VI 
MISSION SCHOOLS 


UNnForTUNATELY there is no first-hand information 
concerning the dramatic incident of the arrival in St. 
Louis of the so-called delegation of Flathead Indians. 
We do have, however, an account of the two Indians 
in the party who returned homeward in the spring of 
1832. It so happened that George Catlin, the ethnol- 
ogist and painter, traveled with them up the Mis- 
souri River fora distance of two thousand miles, to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone. 

Protestant: While on this expedition Catlin became 
friendly with these two Nez Perce Indians. The Nez 
Percess formed a part of the tribe of Flatheads who re- 
sided at the headwaters of the Columbia River. These 
two young Indians were known as Hee-oh ks-te-kin 
(rabbit skin leggings) and H’co-a-h’cotes-min (no 
horns on his head). They were a part of the so-called 
delegation that had crossed the Rocky Mountains and 
had come to St. Louis a few years before to investigate 
the truth of a certain white man’s statement that “Our 
religion is better than yours and you will all be lost if 
you do not embrace it.” Two of the old Indians of this 
party died in St. Louis, but Catlin traveled up the 
Missouri River with the two young Indians upon their 
homeward journey. 

Catlin was well pleased with the manners and dis- 
positions of these two Indians. He became so interest- 
ed in them that he paintel their portraits, showing 
them dressed in beautiful Sioux garments that had 
been given them by friendly Indians when they passed 
through the Sioux country. 
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On the way home H?’co-a-h’cotes-min died, near 
the mouth of the Yellowstone River, from diseases 
contracted while in the civilized districts. Catlin later 
heard that Hee-oh’ks-te-kin arrived safely among his 
friends and brought them the “melancholy intelli- 
gence” of the deaths of the other members of the 
party. But he also brought them good news in the form 
of an assurance from General Clark and other reverend 
gentlemen that “missionaries, good and glorious men, 
would soon come among them to teach their children 
so that they could all understand and have the bene- 
fits of it?’.’ 

When Catlin first heard about the pilgrimage he 
was skeptical of the truth of the story, but General 
Clark assured him that the report was well founded. 
The Indians who went upon this quest were evidently 
eager to learn about the religion that was “better than 
theirs”, but it is not likely that they were a delegation 
sent by their tribe “‘to see their Great Father, General 
Clark”. The word “pilgrimage” would, perhaps, bet- 
ter describe the situation. 


By 1833 the story of the visit of these Indians who 
sought the “white man’s Bible” had reached New 
England and the Atlantic seaboard. Although it be- 
came much distorted, the story was dramatic and 
thrilling and created what was perhaps the greatest 
missionary enthusiasm known in American history. On 
March 22, 1833, the following proclamation appeared 
in the New York Christian Advocate & Journal: 





1. George Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Conditions of the North American Indians, I1 (London, 1841), 
pages 108-109. 
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Messrs Editors: The Communication of brother G. 
P. Disosway, including one from the Wyandotte agent, 
on the subject of the deputation of the Flathead Indians 
to Gen. Clark, has excited in many in this section intense 
interest. And, to be short about it, we are for having a 
mission established there at once. I have proposed the 
following plan:—Let two suitable men, unencumbered. 
with families, and possessing the spirit of martyrs, throw 
themselves into the nation, live with them—learn their 
language—preach Christ to them, and, as the way opens, 
introduce schools, agriculture, and arts of civilized life. 
The means of those improvements can be introduced 
through the fur traders, and by the reinforcements with 
which from time to time we can strengthen the Mis- 
sion. Money shall be forthcoming. I will be bondsman 
for the church. All we want is the men. Who will go? 
Who? I know of one man who I think will go; and of 
whom I can say, I know of none like him for the enter- 
prise. If he will go and we have written him on the 
subject, we only want another, and the mission will be 
commenced the coming season.—Were I young and 
healthy and unencumbered, how joyfully would I go! 
But this honor is reserved for another. Bright will be 
his crown; glorious his reward. 

Affectionately yours, 
W. Fisk, Wesleyan University. 
March 9, 1833. 


Wilbur Fisk was a man of great influence. As a re- 


sult of his urgent request a young Methodist elder, 
Jason Lee, and a nephew, Daniel Lee, answered the 
call and offered their services as missionaries to the 
Indians in the Oregon country. 


Missionary meetings were held in all parts of the 


East and money was raised for the support of the new 
movement. The Methodist Missionary Board voted 
three thousand dollars to outfit the newly appointed 
missionaries. It also chose two laymen to assist the 
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missionaries and authorized them to join some com- 
pany of fur traders the following spring. 

Nathaniel J. Wyeth had just returned to Boston 
after his first attempt to establish a trading post near 
the mouth of the Columbia. Jason Lee arranged that 
he and the missionary party should join Wyeth’s 
party. They shipped their possessions in Wyeth’s ship, 
the May Dacre, and went overland with Wyeth’s party 
in the spring. The missionary party left the States with 
the intention of settling in the Flathead country in an- 
swer to the dramatic Macedonian call of the Indians 
who had appeared at St. Louis. Later they changed 
their minds and settled in the Williamette country, be- 
cause Dr. McLoughlin showed them that it would be 
impractical to get supplies into the Flathead region. 

The new missionaries soon found that the adult na- 
tives were comparatively hopeless and that they would 
be obliged to confine their efforts to the children, 
whom they soon assembled in a school. The missions 
developed into agricultural and social institutions in 
order to give practical help to the new settlers that 
came into the country. Lee believed that further im- 
migration from the East was essential and used his in- 
fluence to encourage it. 

In the following letter he described the school situ- 
ation in Oregon at that time: 


Sir: In compliance with your request, I send you 
herewith a brief statement of our enterprise in Oregon, 
and of the prospects and wants of the country. 

We have now (1839) in our mission in Oregon, of 
all ages, and both sexes, twenty-five persons. We are 
about to reinforce the mission with, say, forty-five more. 

The exclusive object of the mission is the benefit of 
the Indian tribes west of the Rocky Mountains but to 
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accomplish this object, it is found necessary to cultivate 
the soil, erect dwelling-houses and schoolhouses, build 
mills, and, in fact, introduce all the necessaries and helps 
of a civilized colony; and this more especially, as one of 
the principal means relied upon for the improvement 
of the natives is the establishment of extensive manual- 
labor schools for Indian children and youth.” 


Lee also did much to get the United States Congress 
to extend its laws into the region so that the immi- 
grants could secure title to the new lands. Lee soon re- 
turned to the East in order to get reinforcements for 
his mission. Opposition to the new venture, because of 
its great expense, had already been expressed, but in 
spite of that fact Lee was able to secure twenty-one 
new workers. This group included five ministers, four 
teachers, four farmers, six mechanics, one accountant, 
and one physician. These workers and their families 
made up a party of over fifty persons who became 
known as “the great reinforcement”. Besides their 
personal goods, large quantities of machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, and other merchandise were sent 
into the Williamette Valley. 

As had been feared, the mission took on a secular 
character and considerable criticism was brought to 
bear upon the Missionary Society. In 1844, Reverend 
George Garry arrived to take charge of the mission. 
He introduced a change of policy which confined the 
activities mainly to religious work. 

The second missionary expedition to Oregon was 
sponsored by the American Board, which represented 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Dutch Re- 





2. Documents, House of Representatives, 25th Congress, 3rd _ ses- 
sion, Appendix H, February 16, 1839. 
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formed churches. In 1835 the Board sent Samuel 
Parker, of Ashville, Massachusetts, to make a survey 
of the new field. Parker took Dr. Marcus Whitman 
with him. At the Green River Rendezvous, Whitman 
amazed the Indians by performing some very im- 
portant surgical operations on several of the old pio- 
neers, including Jim Bridger, who had a large arrow- 
head extracted from his shoulder. 

Parker and Whitman had conferences with the Nez 
Perce and Flathead chiefs at this Rendezvous. Dr. 
Whitman proposed that he return to the States with 
the American Fur Company in order to obtain a cara- 
van of associates, who would come out with him the 
following spring. In this way a year’s time would be 
saved in bringing the Gospel to the Indians, who 
promised to escort Parker the rest of the way to Ore- 
gon.” 

When Parker arrived at Fort Vancouver he was 
given every courtesy by Dr. McLoughlin. Captain 
Wyeth gave him a copy of the Chinook vocabulary. 
Parker immediately arranged to explore the interior 
as far as the Walla Walla and Nez Perce country. He 
soon realized that all parts of the interior could be 
penetrated in safety, for the natives were favorably dis- 
posed toward him and heard him gladly. 

The American Board had authorized the mission, so 
the Whitman party left for the Oregon country short- 
ly before Parker’s arrival. Parker had previously left 
a suggestion that the new party establish a station 
about six days’ journey from Walla Walla on the 
Clearwater. The party, however, decided upon two 





3. Oregon Historical Quarterly, Volume XXVIII, page 239. 
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stations instead of the one. The idea of locating at 
Grand Ronde, as they had planned before leaving the 
States, was abandoned because of the great difficulty 
of getting supplies to that point. The Spaldings and 
Gray located at Lapwai, while the Whitmans re- 
mained at Waiilatpu. 

Gray soon became restless and returned to the East 
for reinforcements, an act which was frowned upon 
by his associates and caused much embarrassment to 
the party and to the American Board." 

The American Board, however, was willing to en- 
large the mission, and in the fall of 1838 Gray re- 
turned to the Oregon country with his bride. He was 
also accompanied by three ministers—including A. B. 
Smith, Elkanah Walker, and Cushing Eells—their 
wives, and a teacher, Cornelius Rogers. 

The missionaries formed a better administrative or- 
ganization for the work. Annual meetings and confer- 
ences were held to determine where each man should 
be located and what each one was to do. Gray and 
Rogers were appointed to work with the Spaldings, 
while Eells was sent among the Spokanes at Tahima- 
kain, a site suggested by Archibald McDonald, who 
was in charge of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Colville. 

The population of the mission at Waulatpu in- 
creased until there were between fifty and seventy-five 
persons. The Whitmans had taken in several orphans, 
‘the children of immigrant parents who had died on 
the trail. The famous old plainsman, Jim Bridger, sent 
his daughter, Mary Ann, to be educated at the mission. 





4. W.1I. Marshall, Acquisition of Oregon, Volume II, page 247. 
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The Protestant missionaries soon became discour- 
aged with the results of their efforts to change the 
savage character. Some of the more radical Indians 
became suspicious of the actions of the missionaries. 
Propaganda spread to the effect that Whitman was 
guilty of poisoning them, a belief which prepared the 
way for the massacre which followed. On November 
29, 1847, the first blow was struck, and the Whitmans 
and several other persons at the Waiilatpu mission 
were killed. This tragedy precipitated the Cayuse War 
and the end of the Whitman missions. 

Catholic: By 1823 the Catholic Church had estab- 
lished a novitiate in St. Louis, which later developed 
into St. Louis University. Among the students trans- 
ferred from Louisiana to this novitiate was a young 
Belgian student by the name of Pierre De Smet. After 
the third pilgrimage of the Flathead Indians to St. 
Louis in 1839, headed by young Ignance, a Christian 
Iroquois, the Catholic superiors at St. Louis sent Fath- 
er De Smet in answer to their urgent call. He made 
several journeys to the old Oregon country, establish- 
ing important missions in the Bitter Root Valley and 
at Coeur d’Alene, while Father Point and others car- 
ried on the work throughout much of the interior. 

The French Canadians in Oregon had long desired 
the coming of missionaries of their own faith. In 1838 
the Bishop of Quebec appointed the Abbe Francois 
Norbet Blanchet as Vicar General in the Oregon coun- 
try and the Abbe Modeste Demers, of the mission of 
the Red River of the North, as his assistant. They 
established a mission at Cowlitz and the church be- 
came known as St. Paul’s by the missionaries. Father 
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EARLY CATHOLIC eee (1842) 


Demers soon learned the Chinook jargon and Father 
Blanchet devised the Catholic ladder. | 

In 1840 Father Pierre Jean De Smet arrived among 
the Flatheads on the western slope. He felt that this 
region was a promising field for missionary work. and, 
like Whitman, he went back to St. Louis for assist- 
ance, returning to the Oregon country in 1842. By 
this time, keen rivalry had grown up between the 
Catholics and Protestants. De Smet had a conference 
with his fellow missionaries at Vancouver, proposing 
that they extend their work into New Caledonia (now 
British Columbia) before the Protestants established 
missions in that field. Father Demers went alone to 
the new territory, while Father De Smet again re- 
turned to St. Louis and from there to Belgium, in or- 
der to obtain money and recruits so that they could 
better establish their religion in this newly selected 
field. 

An interesting account in Historical Sketches of the 
Catholic Church in Oregon gives a very human de- 
scription of the rivalry between Catholics and Protes- 
tants: 

About the 8th of April, 1839, Rev. D. Leslie, a 
Methodist minister, arrived at Cowlitz, enroute to Nes- 
qualey where he intended establishing a mission among 
the Indians. This information at once prompted Vicar 
General at once to dispatch an Indian express to Father 
Demers at Vancouver, asking him to proceed at once 
to Nesqualey in order to plant the true seed in the 
hearts of the Indians there. 

tet Gk Hen 4% 

After having given orders to build a chapel, and said 
mass outside of the Fort, Father Demers parted with 
the Indians, blessing the Lord for the success of his mis- 
sion among the whites and Indians, and reached Cowlitz 
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on Monday, the 30th, with the conviction that his mis- 
sion at Nesqualey had left a very feeble chance for a 
Methodist mission there. Brother Willson, whom Min- 
ister Leslie had left orders with to build a house, on a 
certain piece of land, must have been despondent at be- 
ing witness to all he had seen.” 


The next year (1843) Rev. J. B. Z. Bolduc and 
Rev. A. Langlois arrived from Montreal by sea and 
helped to organize the new field. The Columbia mis- 
sion was made a vicarate apostolic in December, and 
Father Blanchet remained in charge. Demers was as- 
signed to Oregon City and Father Langlois founded 
St. Josephs College at St. Paul and had both French 
and English teachers. 


In addition to his numerous cares, Mr. Blanchet un- 
dertook the erection of an academy at Williamette, for 
which funds had been given by a Mr. Joseph Laroque 
of Paris, and which is called St. Joseph’s College in 
honor of that gentleman. 

A teacher of French, and another of the English lan- 
guage were employed in the institution, which was 
opened in the month of October (1843) and numbered 
from the very commencement twenty-eight boarders. 
Mr. Langlois who attended to the Williamette mission 
also superintended the academy. About a year after, a 
public examination of the students was held, and the in- 
habitants who attended appeared much grateful at the 
progress made by the pupils in the study of French and 
English, in writing, arithmetic and other branches.°® 





5. Clarence B. Bagley, “In the Beginning,” in Pioneer Reminis- 
censes of Puget Sound, edited by Ezra Meeker (Seattle, 1905), 
page 590. 

6. Father Pierre Jean De Smet, Oregon Missions and Travels Over 
the Rocky Mountains in 1845-46 (New York, 1847), pages 
40-41. 
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In 1844 Father De Smet returned from Antwerp 
with four priests, six sisters of Notre Dame de N amur, 
and several lay brothers. The sisters soon opened an 
academy at St. Paul, while Father De Smet founded 
the Jesuit Mission of St. Francis Xavier and again re- 
turned to the Rocky Mountains. 


Father Blanchet sailed for Canada and then to 
Europe for additional funds, missionaries and sisters 
for his vicarate. Rome erected his vicarate into an ec- 
clesiastical province, and he was made an Archbishop 
with his residence at Oregon City. His brother, Rev. 
A. M. A. Blanchet, was made Bishop of Walla Walla 
and Father Demers was made Bishop of Vancouver 
Island. 


Upon his return, Archbishop Blanchet brought 
back twenty-two priests and sisters to the Oregon 
country and resumed his new duties in 1847. The new 
Bishop of Walla Walla took up his duties about the 
time of the Whitman massacre. Spalding accused the 
Catholics and the Hudson’s Bay Company officials of 
being largely responsible for the massacre. 


Bitter feeling arose, and by 1848 a resolution was 
proposed in the new territorial legislature calling for 
the expulsion of the Catholic clergy from Oregon. In 
1851, however, because of the great respect in which 
the Indians held Father De Smet, the government 
employed him to assist at the Indian council near Fort 
Laramie, Wyoming. The Catholic Church did not ap- 
prove of this procedure. His attendance at this council 
marked the beginning of his services in helping to 
settle Indian troubles, but not until he became chap- 
lain of the William S. Harney expedition to Utah, in 
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1858, did he have another chance to visit the missions 
on the Columbia. 

While Father De Smet achieved much in behalf of 
the Indians, he was not a typical missionary. He never 
learned to speak any of the Indian languages nor did 
he devote himself directly to the religious and eco- 
nomic welfare of the Indians. He possessed to a high 
degree the ability to organize, promote, finance, and 
advertise the missions. He is therefore rated as one of 
the most influential missionaries to foster the early 
Catholic missionary movement in the western states. 
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VII 


TEACHING METHODS AND DEVICES OF 
EARLY MISSIONARIES 


INTIMATE pictures of school life in the Pacific North- 
west have been lost, but the few references that re- 
main lead us to believe that it was similar to that 
found on all the frontiers that were influenced by 
New England teachers. The first missionaries soon 
found that the school was the most important part of 
their missionary work, but that it presented local 
problems which had never been anticipated. They 
found that the mission school could be not only an ed- 
ucational institution, but that the pupils would have to 
be housed, fed, clothed, and instructed at a time when 
there was scarcely enough shelter, food, and clothing 
for themselves. Such conditions made it necessary for 
the missionaries to endeavor to grow crops so that 
they might feed the ever-increasing mission family. 

The missionaries regarded the teaching of indus- 
trial arts as an important part of their work. The older 
boys were assigned work on the farm hills while the 
older girls were expected to help with the household 
duties. This was, perhaps, of more value to the In- 
dians than school work, but the savage was naturally 
adverse to labor so these demands operated against the 
success of the school. : 

As could be expected, the Indians were slow to 
grasp the new teaching of the missionaries but as most 
of the missionaries had had little or no experience as 
teachers, they could not adjust themselves readily to 
meet the new situation. In 1838 the Oregon Mission 
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voted: “That we apply ourselves to the study of the 
Native language and reduce it to writing.” 

The Chinook Jargon: Nootka was the birthplace of 
the Chinook jargon, which dated back to the begin- 
ning of the fur trade in the last century. When Cap- 
tain Cook landed at Nootka in 1778 he collected a list 
of native words so that he might use them to advan- 
tage for further trade with the Indians. The individ- 
ual responsibility for this task went to George Van- 
couver, one of the midshipmen in Cook’s crew. He 
noticed that the natives, though speaking a different 
tongue, understood many words used by the Nootka 
Indians. Upon Vancouver’s return in 1792, he gath- 
ered as many words as possible to be used in his efforts 
to talk to the natives. Cook’s work pointed the way for 
the future fur trade, and the further development of 
the jargon. 

Other mariners and fur traders who explored the 
northwest coast of America, picked up at their gen- 
eral rendezvous, Nootka Sound, various native words 
useful in barter, and they repeated them far and wide 
in their efforts to talk with other tribes and trans- 
planted them, with additions from the English, to the 
shores of Oregon. | 

By the time Lewis and Clark arrived at the mouth 
of the Columbia in 1806 these words had been de- 
veloped into crude sentence form. It was with the ar- 
rival of John Jacob Astor’s party, however, that the 
new jargon received its principal impulse. Many Eng- 
lish words were added; for the first time, Canadian 
and Missouri patois of the French were introduced. 

As the headquarters of the company were at As- 
toria, not only a large addition of Chinook words was 
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made, but a considerable number were taken from the 
Chehalis Indians who bordered the Chinooks on the 
north. The words adopted were those most common to 
all except such objects as were new to the natives, these 
were generally in French or English with such modifi- 
cations as could be best suited to tongues accustomed to 
different sounds. Gabriel Franchere, at that time a 
clerk at Astoria, observed that: 


The Chinook language is spoken by all the nations 
from the mouth of the Columbia to the falls. It is hard 
and difficult to pronounce, for strangers; being full of 
gutturals, like the Gaelic. The combination ¢h/ or #1 
and lt, are as frequent in the Chinook as in the Mexi- 
can. 


The language continued to receive additions, but 
resumed a distinct and settled meaning through the 
influence of traders in the Northwest, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and, later, the Americans in Oregon. 

That advantage of this strange and unique ‘“Esper- 
anto”’ was soon perceived by the Indians, and the jar- 
gon was used to some extent as a Means of communica- 
tion between natives of different speech, as well as 
between them and the traders. It was also used be- 
tween Americans and French Canadians. 

With the extension of the fur trade up the Pacific 
Coast and into the Columbia and Frasier River Basins, 
the jargon spread until it was spoken in the area rang- 
ing from the 42nd to the 57th parallel and from the 
Pacific Ocean beyond the Rocky Mountains. 





1. Gabriel Franchere, Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast 
of America in the Years 1812-1814, ed. by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, p. 336. 
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In 1866, Edward B. Neally described the influence 
of the Chinook jargon in Montana as follows: 


The great Hudson’s Bay Company has for many years 
had a station in this valley (Bitter Root), and drawn 
from it large quantities of costly furs and skins. Here 
and farther west is spoken the famous Chinook jargon, 
invented by the Company to facilitate its trade with the 
Indians. It borrows words from the English, from the 
French, from all the Indian tongues and works them all 
into an incongruous combination. It has an entire lack 
of system or rule, but is quickly learned and is designed 
to express only the simplest ideas. The powerful influ- 
ence of the Company introduced it everywhere, and it 
was found of indispensable utility. Ardent Oregonians 
are said to woo their coy maidens in its unpronounce- 
able gutturals.? 


Winthrop also describes the jargon as follows: 


All words in Chinook are very much asperated, gut- 
turalized, sputtered, and swallowed.* 


These descriptions give the popular conception of 
the jargon. Neally holds the commonly mistaken idea 
that the jargon was invented by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Notwithstanding its apparent poverty in 
number of words, the absence of grammatical form, 
and of hard and fast rules for its spelling, it possesses 
much flexibility and power of expression and can serve 
almost every purpose of ordinary intercourse. 

The best examples of the literature written in the 
Chinook jargon may be found in Reverend Eells’ 
“Hymns in the Chinook Jargon Language”. “This 





2. Edward B. Neally, “A Year in Montana”, Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. XVIII (August, 1866), pp. 249-250. 
3. T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, p. 226. 
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little book is an interesting monument of missionary 
labor, full of suggestions as to the difficulties to be en- 
countered in the attempt to Christianize the Indians 
of America.” The following is an example of hymn 
No. 2.* 

Tune Jesus Loves Me 


1. Kwanesum Jesus hias skookum, (Repeat twice) 
Kahkwa yaka papeh wawa— 


Chorus 


Delate, nawitka—(Repeat twice) 
Kahkwa yaka papeh wawa. 


2. Jesus kumtuks nitka tumtum, 
Kahkwa yaka papeh wawa— 


Chorus 


3. Jesus nanitch komoway kah, 
Kahkwa yaka papeh wawa— 


Chorus 
TRANSLATION 


1. Always Jesus is very strong, 
So his paper (the Bible) says— 
Truly, yes— 
So his paper says. 
2. Jesus knows my mind, 
So, €tc, 


3. Jesus sees everywhere, 
So, etc. 


As these hymns were published in 1889 they repre- 
sent the results of the language about one hundred 
years after its origin and may be considered as a sample 
4. Rev. M. Eells, “Hymns in the Chinook Jargon Language”, 

Pacific Slope Pamphlets, Vol. III, p. 6. 
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of the highest development that the Chinook litera- 
ture achieved. 

Methods of Printing: Mr. Spalding wrote to the 
“brethren in the Sandwich Islands” mission for a sec- 
ond-hand printing press. He also requested that some- 
one be sent from Oregon to the East to be instructed 
in the art of printing. 

The Hawaiian mission at a delegate meeting of 


June, 1838, voted: 


That we comply with his (Spalding’s) request to 
print small books for the Nez Perce mission and also 
forward a few copies of scripture and other cuts; also a 
Ramage press and small font of types from Lahaina- 
luna at the discretion of the printer there.° 


They also suggested that one of their own assist- 
ants, Mr. Hall, a printer, who found that his wife’s 
health demanded a change, go to Oregon to set up the 
printing station and teach those selected, to do the 
printing for the missions. This offer was accepted and 
the Halls and the press arrived April 29, 1839. Mr. 
Hall soon produced a little book of eight pages in an 
artificial alphabet which had been devised by Mr. 
Spalding. This alphabet was impracticable because no 
two missionaries spelled the words alike and they could 
not agree on any system of improvement. 

Mr. Hall suggested that the first work be scrapped 
and that they adopt the alphabet recommended by 
Pickering in his essay “On a Uniform Orthography 
for Indian Languages”. It was adopted, and the first 
book in the Nez Perce language was reprinted and en- 





5. H. M. Ballou, “Hall’s Visit to Oregon in 1839”, Washington 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. 14 (1923), pp. 291-292. 
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larged to twenty pages. He also instructed some mis- 
sionaries in the art of printing. In 1843 Walker and 
Eells prepared a manuscript in the Flathead language 
which was printed on this press by them. 

The enthusiasm for the new books in the Nez Perce 
and other Indian languages was not shared by the In- 
dians. They were not interested, nor did they have the 
capacity to learn to read in their own language. The 
result was that the missionaries grew discouraged in 
their efforts because they realized that their transla- 
tions would not be read.° 

Several of the teachers began to realize that the 
mission school were, if not a failure, a great disap- 
pointment, so they began to confine their efforts to the 
children of white settlers. Several missionaries left the 
field because they had been convinced that their use- 
fulness among the Indians had ended. : 

Few, if any, of the Protestant missionaries to the 
Northwest had any special training for their work 
among the natives. They had to “work out their own 
salvation” when they reached this new field and it 1s 
only natural to expect that their methods of teaching 
would be rather crude. 

Little allowance was made for the difference in the 
social and biological inheritance of the Indian children 
and the teachers were very slow in adjusting their 
methods to fit the new situation. 

On the other hand, the Catholic missionaries had 
been trained, in the methods used for centuries, in 
dealing with pagan nations and they were often better 
able to adjust these methods to meet various peoples 





6. H. M. Ballou, “Oregon Mission Press”, Oregon Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly, Vol. 23, p. 102. 
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and situations. The invention of the Catholic “ladder” 
by Father Blanchet is one good example of this. 

The Sahale Stick: The sahale stick was a name ap- 
plied by the Indians to a square rule which had been 
devised by the Reverend Father Blanchet who con- 
ceived of the idea upon his first visit to the Cowlitz 
Mission in the spring of 1839. Sahale is a Chinook 
word meaning wood from on high. 

Father Blanchet soon realized how difficult it would 
be to give the Indians an idea of religion that would 
be clear enough to command their attention and which 
they could retain and carry back with them to their 
tribes. In his efforts to find some device which would 
be simple enough to meet this situation, he devised-a 
simple chart of marks and dots on a square stick. He 
used forty marks to represent the forty centuries before 
Christ; thirty-three points to represent the thirty- 
three years our Lord was upon the earth, and this was 
followed by a cross to represent the crucifixion. The 
eighteen centuries and the thirty-nine years since that 
time were represented by eighteen marks and thirty- 
nine points. 

The aim of Father Blanchet was: “to show the be- 
ginning of the world, the creation, the fall of the 
angels, of Adam, the promise of a Savior, the time of 
His birth and His death upon the cross, as well as the 
mission of the Apostles.” 

Whether it was the novelty of this sahale stick, as 
it was called by the Indians, or of the fine personality 
of Father Blanchet, the fact remains that the device 
helped to create enthusiasm and to achieve the desired 
results. 

Father Blanchet states that during a period of eight 
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days of explanation at the Cowlitz Mission the Indian 
chief and his companions not only learned to make the 
sign of the cross and to sing one or two canticles in the 
Chinook jargon but they became masters of the les- 
sons represented on the simple chart. 


He later developed this plan to the point where it 
was necessary for him to change from the lessons pre- 
pared on the square rule, or sahale stick, to a large 
chart which would not only include the principles al- 
ready established on the sahale stick but would also 
include something to represent the great events of the 
world, “such as the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the 
ten commandments of God, the twelve apostles, the 
seven sacraments and precepts of the Church; these 
being very useful to enable the missionary the teach- 
ing of the Indians and whites”. This new device is 
what was commonly known as “The Catholic Lad- 
ger’: 


The Catholic Ladder: The first ladder was also 
made and used at the Cowlitz Mission, in July, 1842, 
by the same Reverend Blanchet who had developed 
the “sahale stick”, in 1839. A number of these charts 
were made for use in the various missions. One of the 
first ones prepared is described as being of strong paper 
pasted on white cloth, and having illustrations made 
with a small paint brush, the color being probably 
India ink. It was six feet long by eighteen inches wide. 
Some of the “ladders”, used to teach large groups of 
Indians in the open, were fastened to trees and were 
often as large as ten feet long by two and a half feet 
wide. 

The parallel black bars on the “ladder” from which 
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the illustration is made represents the four millenial 
periods: 
1. Adam to Noah. 
2. Noah to Abraham. 
3. Abraham to the completion of the Temple. 
4, Completion of the Temple to the time of the gen- 
eral peace under Augustus Caesar. 


The dots represent the thirty-three years of Christ 
on earth and the eighteen bars represent the centuries 
since the birth of Christ and thus brings the time down 
to the year 1800. The forty-two dots at the top of the 
“ladder” represent the years to 1842, the time of the 
preparation of this “ladder”. 

The circles and other figures at the bottom of the 
“ladder” are emblematic of the days of creation, of the 
angels in heaven, and the devils in hell. On the “lad- 
der” reference is made to some leading scriptural char- 
acters in each of the first thirty centuries. In each of 
the next ten centuries we find important events in 
Jewish, Babylonish, Persian, and Greek history. In 
the eighteenth century of the Christian era, the spread 
of the Catholic churches among the nations of the 
earth is traced. 

Going up through the forty centuries are the em- 
blems of the leading characters in Biblical history, of 
the Ark, the Tower of Babel, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Mount Sinai, Solomon’s Temple, and the Star of 
Bethlehem. 

Between the upper and lower ladders are noted 
many events of the time of Jesus. The large house at 
the left is St. Peter’s Basilica at Rome. The black 
branch leading off at the right and near the top repre- 
sents the stream of “New Chief Heretics, from Mar- 
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tin Luther to Joseph Smith, and the three bars under 
it represent the three chief heretics, Luther, Calvin, 
and King Henry VIII.” 

Method of Teaching the Catholic Ladder: The fol- 
lowing is the method that Father Blanchet used and 
recommended to others using the Catholic Ladder: 


I. Begin by running up from the bottom to the top, 
the column of the ages through which the world has 
lasted. Next, point out, in succession, the epoch of the 
4,000 years, that of thirty-three and that of 1860. Hav- 
ing done this, locate the mysteries of the Holy Trinity, 
of the Incarnation and of the Redemption, so as to teach 
the student how to distinguish them by their names. 

II. After this, point out, at the foot of the column 
of the centuries, the image which relates to God, and 
teach all that we know of His divine attributes and 
perfections. You will then proceed to explain the great 
mysteries. 

III. Next, note the Creation in the period of six 
days, advertising to the sanctification of the seventh day, 
which God reserved for himself and consecrated to rest. 
Further on, you will refer to the creation of the Angels, 
which took place, in the opinion of St. Augustine, when 
He made the light on the fifth day of creation. Then 
tell of the rebellion of the wicked angels, a short time 
after their creation, their fall into hell, created at the 
moment of their rebellion, and the faithfulness of the 
pure angels and their reward in Heaven. 

IV. Subsequently, you point out the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, stating Gods command not to 
touch its fruit; the envy and madness of the cursed 
enemy of man at the sight of the happiness of Adam 
and Eve, the resolution which Satan took to work out 
their ruin and to drag them into the pit along with 





7. C. B. Bagley, “In the Beginning”, Pioneer Reminiscences of 
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himself and his rebellious followers; his temptation of 
the first pair, under the form of a serpent; the wiles of 
the devil in that work of temptation, the disobedience 
of our first parents but a short time after their creation; 
the rejoicing of the devils when they saw Adam and 
Eve, with all their posterities, involved with one and 
the same condemnation by the justice of God; the 
promise of a savior through the means of another 
woman (Mary, the Virgin Mother, most pure and 1m- 
maculate) who was to crush the head of the serpent— 
that is, to baffle the power of the devil, by bringing into 
the world the promised Savior to repair the guilt of 
the first woman. 

V. From here, proceed to the fulfillment of the 
promise, pointing out, in a mere cursory manner, the 
intermediate events, especially to the beginners, whose 
attention would be distracted as little as possible from 
the thread of historical facts, but rather to dwell on the 
principal object. The rest is but accessory, and may be 
brought in, further on, with some measure of advan- 
tage. 

VI. When you have reached the period of 4,000 
years begin to give a historical sketch of religion, from 
the birth of Jesus Christ down to our days. You will 
refer to the 33 years of His life, to the Apostles, to 
Calvary, to the sacraments, His promise to the Church, 
His death, His resurrection and Ascension, to the mis- 
sion of the Apostles, the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
the conversion of the nations of the earth to the Catho- 
lic faith, down to the present day. Having done this, 
you will proceed more fully to explain the various 
points which have been only touched upon in the refer- 
ence of the chart. 

VII. Having concluded this sketch of religion, pass 
to the explanation of the symbols of the Apostles, of 
the commandments of God and His church, of the 
Lord’s Prayer, angelical salutation and sacraments, 
which embrace the whole Christian doctrine, or all that 
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is to be believed, done, asked, and received for salva- 
tion. But before you touch this branch of your duty, 
do, in regard to those prayers, what you had done in 
respect to the historical sketch of religion; that is, give 
a general character of them—tell by whom, how, and 
under what circumstances they were composed or ut- 
tered; teach your beginners to retain the title of the 
sum of the things or articles contained in them. For 
example: 


1. In relation to the Apostolic Creed: By whom and 
when it was composed; say all that is embraced in it 
was, in substance, received from the lips of Jesus Christ; 
that there is one article respecting the first of the three 
persons of the Godhead, that there are six articles rela- 
tive to the second person, and one touching the third, 
etc. 

2. Regarding God’s commandments: By whom, 
when, and how they were given out and uttered; that 
there are three which refer to God, and seven which 
refer to our neighbor. Then, they are summarized as 
to subject: God, His holy name, His holy day; honor- 
ing father and mother; not to kill, not to commit im- 
purity, not to steal, not to lie, not to covet impurities, 
not to covet another’s goods. 

3. Touching on the commandments of the church: 
By whom and for what purpose they have been estab- 
lished; the summary: Festivals, Mass, Confession, 
Communion, Fasting and Abstinence and Church Dues. 

4. Regarding the Lord’s prayer: By whom and at 
whose request it was uttered; three petitions which re- 
late to God, and four which relate to ourselves. 


5. The Angelical Salutation (Hail Mary): By 
whom it was addressed, and a resume of its history. 

6. The Sacraments: By whom and for what pur- 
poses instituted; their names, and an explanation; that 
there are two which blot away sins; three which can be 
received only once, and their definitions. 
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To this general statement, as the pupils progress, 
you may add particular and more substantial details, 
with profitable results. 


While educators today would be inclined to doubt 
whether much of the material on the “ladder” was 
suited to the needs of the Indians, it evidently accom- 
plished the purpose for which it was prepared. In the 
hands of the zealous and capable missionaries sent out 
to engage in the work of Christianizing the Indians, it 
was a highly effective agent in the conversion of those 
who had not hitherto come under instruction, and in 
proselyting those who had already listened to the 
teachings of the missionaries representing Protestant 
denominations. 

Some of these missionaries evidently recognized 
the value of the “ladder” as a teaching device and had 
made some effort to modify it to meet their own needs. 
The author has been unable to find a copy of any Pro- 
testant modification of the “ladder” but the following 
quotation offers some evidence expressed in a very hu- 
man manner by Brother Waller against some unknown 
Protestant missionary who had attempted to do so: 


Brother Waller came and called him (?) an intruder. 
His evangelical ladder was brought near the Catholic 
one; the Indians pronounced themselves in favor of the 
latter.* 


In 1860 a new “ladder” appeared which embodied 
the principles of the old “ladder”, but it was of more 
elaborate form and contained a vast amount of his- 
torical matter in printed and pictorial form. This en- 
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graved edition marked the third period of the develop- 
ment of the Catholic Ladder, from the crude sahale 
stick in 1839, the hand-made chart in 1842, to the 
engraved chart in 1860. 


Methods of Father Point: Father Point, who set up 
the mission of the Sacred Heart among the Flathead 
Indians (1842-1846) was among the most successful 
of the Catholic missionaries in the Northwest. He 
would amuse the Indians as well as himself during his 
leisure hours by making pen sketches which repre- 
sented historical facts drawn from their annals, and 
suited to their taste. These sketches also represented 
interesting experiences such as: the march of the camp, 
their occupations, labors of the chase, feats of arms, 
tragic scenes, and religious ceremonies. Father Point 
states that “At would be difficult to relate the pleasure 
that this little collection gave to them”. 


These pictures caused the young men to idealize 
and to respect their chieftains. It created in them a 
noble emulation in the practice of good. Father Point 
realized that both civilized and uncivilized society 
were susceptible to noble emulation, and that it was a 
greater preventative of evil than all chastisement. He 
observed that “the savage has the eye of a lynx” and 
seldom forgets what he has seen, that he has a won- 
derful facility in speaking by signs as well as a great 
inclination to render his thoughts by images. It was 
upon this faculty that he based his system of instruc- 
tion. 


Unfortunately none of these pictures were left 
among his collection of pen sketches. Nevertheless we 
have evidence that he used this rare faculty to good 
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advantage to represent doctrinal truths which he 
wished to impress upon the minds of the Indians. 

Some of these sketches were made to represent the 
faults and vices that the Indians should shun, others 
the virtues they should practice. He would then ex- 
plain the representations and would try to adapt his 
teaching methods to the understanding of all. He 
would then have the most intelligent Indians repeat 
what he had said and was often gratified to learn that 
they had lost nothing that was essential. He frequent- 
ly formed classes for reports in which “the first repeti- 
tion would be conducted immediately after the in- 
struction, the second in their lodges and the third by 
the chiefs in their harangues, and the fourth at the 
beginning of the next instruction”’. 

The success of this method surpassed his expecta- 
tions, and the Indians made rapid progress, not only 
in their instructions but in their morals. Those who 
exhorted “joined in their exhortations the first of pri- 
vate example so that the mass of the people seemed 
to be led on by attraction”. 

At this time when there was a decline in missionary 
enthusiasm throughout the Pacific Northwest, Lieu- 
tenant Mullan issued the following report concern- 
ing Father Point’s work: 


. . . Jesuit priests have been among the Flatheads 
for ten or twelve years, and have lain among them a 
foundation upon a better and firmer basis than has ever 
been among the Indian tribe either east or west of the 
mountains, upon which a superstructure can now be 
built which will be an ornament not only to the district 
where it will be erected, but to our whole nation.® 





9. United States Documents, House Document, Vol. 129, p. 469. 
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Father Point’s enthusiasm for his work and his un- 
usual understanding of the natives, not only made him 
outstanding as a priest and an artist but his superior 
methods must have done much to make him loved and 
respected by the natives. 
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VIII 
RESULTS OF MISSIONARY ENDEAVORS 


THE student of education will naturally ask what was 
accomplished toward helping the Indian in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and how many of them came in con- 
tact with the influence of the missionaries. The tragic 
end of Dr. Whitman and his mission chilled the hearts 
of both missionary and layman, and the whole mis- 
sionary movement was branded as a failure by many 
contemporary writers. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that through the 
devoted efforts of both Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the Pacific Northwest many Indians re- 
ceived some sort of education. This fact should not be 
minimized nor forgotten, for these missionaries estab- 
lished schools in a more or less unorganized territory. 
Many problems arose with the rapidly changing so- 
cial, industrial, and political conditions that developed. 
Appropriations were gradually reduced and the mis- 
sions cost more than the missionary boards could fi- 
nance. The work called for teachers with a pioneer 
courage and a love of adventure who were willing to 
journey to the distant and semi-civilized territory. 

It must also be remembered that at this time less 
thought was given to the education and religion of the 
natives than to the fur trade and the methods of ex- 
ploiting the Indians who carried on this trade. The 
sum total of education given to the American Indian 
in the Pacific Northwest was small, and the quality of 
this education is a matter of dispute. 

An attempt was first made to teach the Indians to 
read English, but that effort failed. Then the mission- 
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aries tried to reduce the native language to print, but 
that, too, was unsuccessful. Agriculture, industrial 
skills, and civilized morals were included in the curri- 
culum with more lasting and practical results. 

While the missionaries were making desperate ef- 
forts to bring the Gospel to the natives, the fur traders 
often offset these efforts by bringing them liquor and 
guns; and the traders, soldiers, and officers brought 
violence, fraud, and disease. Had it not been for these 
destructive influences, there is no doubt but what the 
missionaries would have been more successful at edu- 
cating the natives. 

True to tradition, the flag followed the missionary 
and the spirit of empire prevailed. In his enthusiasm 
the missionary, too, soon became more interested in 
securing new land for the United States than in saving 
souls or educating the heathen. Through discourage- 
ment the missionaries often quit trying to teach the 
Indians and gave all their efforts to educating the chil- 
dren of the emigrants, whom they felt were more 
promising as pupils. The missionary was convinced 
that he saw the hand of God in American history and 
he began to preach the doctrine of “manifest destiny”’. 


—do you suppose that when La Salle went from Lake 
Ontario through unknown forests to the Mississippi, 
and from there to its mouth, and the French settled 
Louisiana, they had any idea of helping to build up an 
American nation on the coast? No, but God did.* 


In 1847, the year of the Whitman massacre and 
the beginning of the Cayuse War, the period of mis- 





1. Myron Wells, “The Hand of God in the History of the Pacific 
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sionary zeal in the Pacific Northwest came to a close. 
The Oregon Territory was acquired in 1846, thus ex- 
panding the limits of the United States to the Pacific 
Ocean. A territorial government was established in 
Oregon in 1848, bringing into the Pacific Northwest 
the era of the public school. These schools were estab- 
lished largely upon the foundation which the mission- 
ary movement had built. 
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